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THE POSITION OF PARTIES, 


is very natural that a Reform Bill should cause a 
. temporary disruption of parties, for it must affect 
members of the same party in very different ways, and 

nt itself to them in very different lights. Even when 
the Bill is brought in by a Liberal Government, it is almost 
sure, as was found last year, to be very distasteful to some of 
those who are expected to support it. But when it is a 
Conservative Government that brings in a Reform Bill, the 
disruption of parties is still more profound; and, as it 
happens, the particular provisions of the present Bill intro- 
duce party complications of a novel kind. Hitherto Mr. 
DisraEL! has conducted his measure with much success, 
and he has succeeded by using freely the greatest of all 
the arts of success—the art of calculating when men will give 
way and when they will not. He has taken the measure 
of his Conservative friends, and has convinced himself that 
they will do as he bids them. He neither cares for his col- 
leagues nor for his supporters; he knows that the majority 
of them will let him really do as he likes if only he does not 
hesitate, but pledges and commits them as expediency dictates. 
It is true that there may be members of the Cabinet who 
may prefer to retire from office rather than be led in a direc- 
tion they dislike. Lord Cransorne and General Pret have 
done this, but their retirement has not in the least intimi- 
dated Mr. Disrarti. They can at present do very little to 
hurt him, and the bulk of the Conservative party is as ready 
to follow him as it ever was. This must always, or nearly 
always, happen in the Conservative party. A Conservative 
member has, for the most part, no constituents to whom he is 
answerable, whose support is necessary to him, and whose senti- 
ments command the attention of the nation. He is judged, not 
by those who elect him, but by the political society to which he 
belongs. ‘There is no Conservative opinion outside of the high 
Conservative circles to which Ministers must bow. They have 
but to lead, and their supporters must either follow them or 
account to high Conservative society for turning their men out 
of office. It must, however, be admitted—although great credit 
must be given to Mr. Disrac.i for seeing that the bulk of his 
party must go with him, and although it is greatly due to his 
audacity in keeping silent as to what his colleagues expected him 
to say, and abandoning in an instant what they considered them- 
selves pledged to defend—that things have gone on pretty well; 
yet his task has been very much simplified by the gradual 
spread of the honest conviction that no question of principle is 
involved in the details of a Reform Bill. The Conservatives 
do not stick to the vital points of their Bill, because there 
are no vital points to stick to. At one moment it was 
supposed that the personal payment of rates was a principle, 
but this principle was soon dried up, like the morning dew. 
A lodger franchise was proposed, and Mr. Disrazwi had no 
objection whatever to a lodger franchise. He was the parent 
of that franchise, and was quite pleased to find the offspring 
Noticed and petted. Buta lodger pays no rates at all, and it 


"will therefore be necessary to do as was done in the Bill of 


last year, and distinguish between one lodger and another 
according to the amount he pays for his lodging. If this is to 
be the test, what becomes of the principle of personal pay- 
ment of rates? Why should the householder be judged by 
this personal payment while the lodger is judged by his 
rental? It may be expedient that a different test should be 
applied in the two cases; that is a separate question, which 
we need not now examine. But it can only be a question of 
expediency, not of principle. That no poor man shall vote 
unless he shows his fitness by voluntarily going through a 
Certain amount of torture, is the principle. But if the poor 
lodger is to have a vote although he does not go through the 
torture, the principle is at an end. The Conservatives there- 
fore have the consolation of knowing that, although they are 
going they know not whither, and are as sheep carried 


every day by their kind shepherd to fresh fields and new 
pastures, yet there is no one point at which they need feel 
they are going clearly wrong. 

The Reform Bill acted on the Liberal party in a very 
curious way. Of course any Reform Bill that pleased the old 
Whigs would not please Mr. GLapstone and his steady sup- 
porters, nor would they refrain from treating with contempt 
the very small and narrow Bill that would be to the taste of 
the old Whigs. But this is a small matter. The Bill 
causes confusion and dissatisfaction in the Liberal ranks for a 
reason which no one could have anticipated. It is too liberal 
for the Liberals. It outbids them; it goes too far for Mr. 
Bricut himself. It is regarded with a vigilant suspicion 
by the representatives of the great towns of the North. 
It gives too much; for although it gives very little now, 
it gives everything in the future. The labour-tests imposed 
on the compound householders are sure to be done away 
directly the burden of them is felt, for it will be in the 
choice of those who bear the burden to cast it off when 
they please. But if every householder votes, and lodgers 
vote, and the rental test at first imposed on the lodger is 
abandoned, as it must be when the very poorest householder 
comes to get his vote without any trouble, what is this but 
the residential manhood suffrage of our friends in Trafalgar 
Square? And it is in vain to think that the Reform 
Bill, if passed as it stanas with regard to householders, will 
be treated as a compact, secured for at least a few years, and 
that agitation will cease and be discountenanced. For the 
Bill in its practical operation would cause immense dis- 
appointment at first. boroughs where the Small Tene- 
ments Act prevails there would be scarcely any extension of 
the suffrage at ali. The Bill would be decried as a delusion 
and asham, and the irritation against it would commence 
at once, The Liberal leaders, therefore, look on the Bill very 
rightly as a Bill for household suffrage pure and simple. They 
do not like this; and why they do not like it is a rather com- 
plicated affair. In the first place, the employers of labour in 
the great Northern towns fear that, with pure household 
suffrage, they will be too completely at the mercy of the em- 
ployed. Then, if the suffrage goes very low, it will very pro- 
bably be more to the advantage of the Conservatives, as a 
party, than if it only goes moderately low. These may both 
be selfish reasons, and therefore, it may be said, they ought not 
to have much weight. But they operate, whether they are 
selfish or not ; and the first of them we believe operates very 
powerfully. Then again there is an honest feeling on the 

of Mr. GuapsTone and of many of those who act with 

im, that this future of immediate political irritation and 
ultimate unchecked extension of the suffrage is a bad future, 
and one that prudent men should now strive hard to 
avoid. It is therefore no secret that Mr. GLapsTONE 
would like to introduce clauses in the Bill basing the 
borough suffrage ona 5/. rating. Here, however, two currents 
of feeling meet him—a favourable current from the Conserva- 
tive side, and an adverse current from his own party. ‘Those 
few Conservatives who want the Bill to be Conservative, and 
care more about this than about standing well with their 
party and their leaders, are ready to act with Mr. Giapstong. 

ether they would actually go into the lobby with him, 
and against Mr. Disrakii, can only be known if the occasion 
arises; but they talk, and probably feel now, as if this would 
not be beyond the limits of their courage. On the other 
hand, there is a considerable section of the Liberals who 
dislike and object to what Mr. Giapsrone wishes to pro- 
pose, and they go on the simplest of all grounds. They 
hate it because Mr. Giapsrone likes it. They are jealous 
and afraid of him, and delight in thwarting and annoying 
him. They magnify his faults and detest his virtues. ‘That 
he makes many mistakes even his friends must admit, 
and unfortunately he has shown a great want of judgment 
this Session. But nothing can be much smaller and poorer 
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than the irrational undiscriminating hostility with which 
he is regarded hy some of his supporters. This, how- 
ever, if a base feeling, is one which exists and operates; and 
so it has come about that Mr. Guapstone, as taking the more 
Conservative course, receives the secret support of a con- 
siderable section of the Conservatives, while Mr. DisrarLi 
receives the secret support of a considerable section of the 
Liberals, because, so far as he succeeds, he has the merit of 
keeping the conduct of the measure out of the hands of Mr. 
GLADSTONE. 

There is, moreover, such a thing as the feeling of the 
House, as distinguished from the feeling of the members that 
compose it; and this general feeling most fortunately exercises 
a controlling influence over the conduct both of parties and 
of individuals. This general feeling is in favour of at once 
settling Reform this Session, and of contenting the country. 
It is felt that itis the clear duty of Parliament to pass a 
Reform Bill this Session, and not to pass one would be the 
most flagrant proof possible of that impotence which is alleged 
by its critics to be the worst vice of Parliament as at present 
constituted. But thisis notall. It is also felt that a Bill 
pleasing nobody, encouraging nobody, settling things only for 
the moment, and in a merely nominal way, would not be a 
Reform Bill at all. Something creditable to the House must 
be devised and carried. If it were not for this feeling, the 
position of the Government would be unduly strong. For as 
the desire to get rid of Reform this year is so prevalent, the 
House might easily get weary of continual fights in Committee, 
and let the Government take its course. And in Committee the 
Government always has an advantage. It regulates the pro- 
ceedings, it shapes the clauses, it pronounces on the effect of 
amendments. It must always be difficult for an Opposition 
to mould a Bill in Committee, and the only exceptional 
strength which the Opposition has on this occasion is that 
the nation is watching the House, and would not permit any 
Bill to pass that was not tolerably satisfactory. Whether it 
would be wise to attempt to lighten the task of the Oppo- 
sition in Committee by asking the House to vote beforehand 
certain instructions to the Committee, is a matter on which 
opinions greatly differ. It certainly would be most advan- 
tageous that the points on which changes must be made in 
the Bill should be recorded before the discussion of details 
begins. ‘The Bill would probably be a better Bill, and more 
easily and quickly passed, if this were done. The Govern- 
ment, by simply obeying these instructions and redrafting the 
Bill, would spare the Committee much waste of time. The 
argument from convenience is clearly in favour of instructions 
being given. But, on the other hand, it must be very hard, and 
we fear impossible, for the House to draw up and pass in- 
structions to the Committee without seeming to dictate to or 
to distrust the Government. Of course, if the Government is 
to be turned out, that is quite another affair. They may be 
turned out by the machinery of hostile instructions as well 
as by any other machinery, But let us assume that it 
is the intention to keep them in, and use them if possible. 
It would, from this point of view, be absurd for the House 
to give the Comfhittee such instructions as must make it 
impossible it should ever sit. If the instructions went beyond 
what Mr. Disraett has conceded, they would really amount 
to a condemnation of the Ministry; if they merely re- 
corded what he has conceded, the fact that such a record 
is thought necessary would establish how much the Ministry 
is distrusted. It is impossible to say whether it is a proper 
thing to frame these instructions until we know what the 
proposed instructions are, and in what temper and tone, and 
with what purpose, they are recommended to the House. But, 
as a general rule, we may say that it is impossible to eat your 
cake and also to have it. It is impossible to discredit the 
Ministry openly, and yet make use of it; it is impossible to 
draw up and insist on the heads of a new Bill, and yet to 
have the credit of being willing to discuss the present Bill 
fairly and temperately. We admit the difficulty in which the 
Liberal party is placed, but the worst way of getting out of 
this difficulty would be by making what would seem a harsh 
use of what may be a numerical majority, and by defeating 
the Government, until, alter full discussion, and after every 
effort has been made to give an opportunity for concession, the 
Government positively refuses to give way on one of those 
few points on which the Liberal party must resolutely insist, 
and on which the country would clearly and warmly support 
them. 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 
HE cession of Russian America to the United States, 
if it receives the approval of the Senate, will not 
be a satisfactory event, but it is useless to remonstrate 


against a bargain which the parties concerned are com- 
petent to conclude. The importance of the matter con- 
sists wholly in the motives and objects of two powerful 
Governments. The territory itself is not worth a seventh 
part of the seven million dollars which are said to be the 
price of the transfer; and the concocters of telegrams forgot 
to consult the map when they announced that the cession 
would shut out British Columbia from the Pacific. Russian 
America extends over many thousand square miles of snow 
and ice and trackless forest, and its southern portion runs for 
a considerable distance in a narrow strip along the coast. The 
nearest approach to civilization and the temperate zone is 
about the fifty-fifth degree of latitude, and that part of the 
country may perhaps rival the province of Archangel or 
the north of Finland in amenity. The inhabitants are 
Indians belonging to hunting tribes, and the products consist 
exclusively of furs and skins, and wooden swords edged 
with sharks’ teeth. It may gratify the Americans to feel 
that henceforth they command, on the eastern side, the 
important commercial channel of Behring’s Straits; but to 
Russia the possession was valuable only as extending the 
Empire into a third continent, and as nearly completing, with 
the contiguous English colonies, the circuit of the globe. The 
Americans, who make thé most of everything, will find little use 
for their new dominion, as the Russian settlers at Sitka, witha 
few mongrel trappers roaming about the interior, will scarcely 
form a sufficient population for a Territory or a State. The 
sale of the province is remarkable because it apparently 
represents an alliance which must include more serious 
conditions. The Russian Government is too powerful and 
too proud to alienate the smallest portion of the Empire for 
pecuniary considerations, and it may be assumed that the 
gratification of American vanity or patriotism has been secured 
by some diplomatic arrangement which does not sound wholly 
or principally in dollars. The object of the Presipent and the 
Secretary of Strate is perhaps, in the first instance, to recover 
popularity. The extension of the national territory into the 
Arctic Circle will please the general imagination, and orators 
and journalists will boast that, by the exclusion of another 
monarchy from the Continent, a practical answer has been 
given to the announcement of the Canadian Confederation. 
British Columbia and Vancouver's Island are now interposed 
between two American provinces, and sanguine patriots will 
hope for additional opportunities of quarrel and possible en- 
croachment. The aspiration of owning the whole of North 
America will seem nearer fulfilment when the extreme North- 
west has already been included in the possessions of the 
Republic. The anxiety of the Russian Government to con- 
ciliate American feelings will also be fully appreciated. 


The bargain between Russia and the United States has 
been naturally supposed to be connected with recent American 
legislation on the question of neutrality. The scandalous Bill 
which was unanimously passed in the Session of 1866 by the 
House of Representatives has not been revived in the present 
year, but Congress has adopted a measure by which restric- 
tions on the sale of armed vessels to belligerents are repealed, 
notwithstanding the repeated assertions of the American 
Government that the prohibition belonged to the province of 
international law. ‘The ominous activity of Russian diplo- 
macy in Eastern Europe creates probabilities of war, and it 
may have been thought expedient to secure in the Govern- 
ment of the United States an ally who might render the most 
efficient aid under cover of neutrality. The relaxation of 
the maritime code will give facilities for mischief, if the vexa- 
tious proceedings of Spain in the cases of the Z’ornado and the 
Queen Victoria should cause a rupture with England; but 
Russia and the Fenians were more immediately present to the 
minds of the Republican legislators. The coldness with which 
Lord StaNnLey’s overtures have been received at Washington 
may have been closely connected with Russian negotiations; 
for an undertaking to supply a possible enemy of England with 
armed cruisers might be hampered by a just and friendly set- 
tlement of former differences. It 1s difficult to say whether 
the pretexts for discourtesy to England, or the affronts which 
are perpetually offered, are the more wanton and undignified. 
The artificial clamour which has been raised against the 
Canadian Confederation has not even the merit of sin- 
cerity, for the most ignorant American knows that the 
union of the colonies, while it weakens their con- 
nexion with England, involves no possible risk or in- 
convenience to the United States. The jealousy of 
neighbouring States, which has been the habitual fuible of 
France, at least relates to powerful and warlike countries which 
had formerly been weakened by subdivision. It is barely 
possible that a German army might invade France, but a 
Canadian conquest of an American State is a contingency 
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which has not yet been imagined. When the Southern 
glayeholders and the Democrats were in power, Mr. BucnaNnan 
publicly declared that the possession of Cuba by Spain 
menaced the safety of the American States on the seaboard of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The dominant Republicans, with equal 
honesty, pretend to apprehend danger to the Northern States 
from the formation of a powerful Confederacy on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence. It may be hoped that their 
fictitious alarms will be tranquillized for a moment by the 

uisition of a frozen province on the North Pacific coast. 
It is useless to argue against absurdities which are not 
plausible enough to be called delusions. 


If American statesmen would consent to respect the plainest 
rules of international comity, there would be no disposition in 
England to attribute obscure diplomatic transactions to ob- 
jectionable motives. Unfortunately, it is impossible not to 
perceive that contending parties find it their interest to com- 
pete for popular approval by discourtesy to England. When a 
Democratic member of questionable reputation lately proposed 
to meddle with the irrelevant question of the Canadian Con- 
federation, Mr. Banks, as a principal member of the majority, 
eagerly urged the immediate nomination of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to consider the subject. The Fenian leaders 
are openly courted oY the principal members of the Repub- 
lican party, and the Presipent, on his side, has been guilty of 
the impropriety of exchanging professions of sympathy with 
the representatives of the conspiracy. Affecting a doubt 
whether a Fenian Government might not have somewhere a 
real existence, the Prestpent listened in silence to a lying 
assurance that there was such an authority. Finally, he in- 
formed the delegates that he had always wished well to their 
cause, and he lett it to be understood that if they could obtain 
any show of temporary success they might count on recogni- 
tion by his Government. The proceeding is not only offensive 
but mischievous, for the verbal support accorded by the 
President of the Unirep Srares encourages disturbance in 
Ireland, and it is likely to be followed by a new piratical 
incursion into Canada. Bands of marauders are already col- 
lecting on the frontier, and the colony is compelled to incur 
considerable expense in guarding against invasion from a 
nominally friendly territory. The House of Representatives 
contributes to the conspiracy an insolent demand for informa~- 
tion as to citizens of the United States who have been tried 
and sentenced for their criminal enterprise of last year. 
American writers are in the habit of boasting that their 
countrymen are distinguished for morality and for regard to 
law, but no political party has the courage or the honesty to 
interfere with outrages which would disgrace the freebooters 
of Montenegro. There is no pretence of quarrel with Canada, 
nor has England given any just cause of offence to the United 
States, yet the relations between the two countries are con- 
stantly kept in uncertainty ; and even where there is no serious 
purpose of aggression, it is the fashion to express habitual 
malignity. 

If the American people would practise ordinary justice and 
courtesy in their relations with England, they would find that 
their mest ambitious projects were regarded with toleration, 
if not with sympathy. lt is possible that the whole North 
American Continent may one day acknowledge for a time a 
single Government ; and perhaps the Presipent and Congress 
of Washington may for a still longer period enjoy the honorary 
supremacy which was long accorded in Europe to the Roman 
Empire. If Canada chooses at any future time to join the 
great Republic, England will not desire to interfere with a 
voluntary union. It is only because the national honour is 
concerned that American designs on Canada give offence; and, 
on the other side, the desire to insult and threaten England 
often seems to furnish the only motive for interference with 
the colonies. The acquisition ot Russian America, if no secret 
history is attached to the bargain, will produce no effect on 
English interests. A Russian commentator on the transaction 
affects to believe that the introduction of American enterprise 
on the coast of the North Pacific will improve the value of the 
Asiatic dominions of Russia by promoting commerce. There is 
no harm in an excuse for a compact which requires explanation, 
but it cannot be seriously expected that American commerce 
will transfer itself from San Francisco to Sitka or Archangel- 
sky. The Russian Government has evidently strong reasons 
for conciliating the goodwill of the United States, and the 
understanding between two aggressive Powers bodes ill for 
the peace of the world. There is little foundation for the 
doubt whether the Senate will ratify the treaty which has 
been provisionally concluded by the Presipent. It is true 
that American policy has hitherto rejected colonies and de- 
pendencies, while it has favoured unlimited annexation and 


expansion ; but the war and its consequences have broken 
through many traditions, and the desire fur empire as well as 
internal greatness has been widely cherished. A measure 
which adds a vast province to the national territory, while it 
proves the friendship of Russia, would be acceptable even if 
it were not supposed to be an affront to England. The Senate 
has been less offensive in its demonstrations of hostility than 
the House of Representatives, and Mr. Sumner deserves credit 
for the firmness with which he has sometimes repressed 
unfriendly demonstrations. There is, however, no plausible 
reason against the acceptance of the Russian offer, and the 
price will appear insignificant to an assembly which con- 
stantly deals with hundreds of millions of dollars. The 
bargain will be concluded, and its results will probably soon 
be ascertained. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


HETHER the cession of Luxemburg was a project 

designed originally by the King of HoLuanp to alleviate 
his pecuniary difficulties, or a scheme set on foot by France 
to fortify her military position on the German frontier and to 
appease the wounded vanity of her people, is a matter of 
minor moment. Whatever its origin, a few weeks have raised 
it almost to the dignity of a European question. The press, 
both in Germany and in France, has been agitated by it; and 
similar interpellations to those which have already been 
answered in the new German Parliament will probably before 
many days yer Bom attention of the French Chamber. 
Count Bismark’s language, though conciliatory, is that of a 
statesman who appreciates the full gravity of the cir- 
cumstances. That he wisely abstained from threaten- 
ing France was no proof that his policy would be 
deficient in firmness. A diplomatist who knows the French 
Emperor, and who knows a little of the French nation, 
was without doubt aware that only a Prussian menace was 
wanted to make it impossible for Napoteon III. to recede. 
The Berlin Ministry prudently contented itself with a clear 
intimation that Germany was on the alert, leaving it to 
Frenchmen to draw the necessary inferences. In reply to a 
despatch from Holland, Count Bismark simply said that the 
responsibility of the King of Hotianp’s actions rested with 
himself. But in the meantime the Prussian garrison inside 
the disputed fortress was reinforced. 


This prudent yet courteous attitude of obstruction has not 
been without its influence on the French Government. Though 
Luxemburg is worth something to the French, there are 
those who believe that it is not worth a war. And there is a 
very prevalent feeling in the country that the purchase would 
not bring much lustre or glory to France. The fox’s brush 
is only a distinction when bestowed on the bold rider who 
has been in at the death. What Frenchmen have not taken 
from Prussians, they do not much care about buying from 
the Sovereign of a third-rate Power. This sentiment is so 
general on the other side of the Channel as to have afforded 
in itself a hope that the peace of Europe might not on this 
occasion be disturbed. Yet, from a domestic point of view, 
unless the Emperor was prepared to carry through his plans, 
it seems a mistake to have divulged them. The French do 
not feel keenly ambitious of possessing Luxemburg, but they 
may not at all like to be refused it, and to have to sit down 
under one more Prussian triumph with a good grace. Dis- 
content of this sort, if not visited upon Prussia, is but too likely 
to be v'sited upon iJaPoLEon III. Before long, some opprobrious 
critic will accuse M. Moustier and M. Rovner of bei 
the champions of a “meddle and muddle” policy. rd 
as recent telegrams assure us, the Luxemburg transter has 
been abandoned, the whole controversy has been an Im- 
perial blunder. The worst of it is that such blunders add 
up against the man who makes them, and against his 
dynasty. If, on the other hand, the negotiations are to be 
continued, it will be for Prussia and Germany to consider _ 
whether they can surrender with honour the small but im- 
portant territory to which they have at least a nominal claim. 
Some political triflers have suggested that the interference of the 
English Foreign Office had been requested by Prussia, and that 
Lord STaNLey was about to use it to dissuade Napo.eon III. 
from his design. It is scarcely credible that any English 
Minister, least of all Lord Sranzey, should be so unwary as to 
lend himself to any diplomatic intriguing about the matter. The 
interests of England are in no way touched by it. If France takes 
the coveted spot, we shall congratulate the French Emperor. If 
it remains German, we shall congratulate its inhabitants; or 
rather should congratulate them, but for the fact that the King 
of Hoxvanp still presides over their fortunes. The worst 
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possible course to be taken would be to oppose to the sug- 

gested transfer a vague and unreasoning dislike of all exten- 

sion of the French frontier. England, so long as fraud or 

force is not perpetrated upon the populations of Luxemburg, 

has but a slight interest in their fate, and is not prepared to 

yer the faintest opinion on one side of the discussion or 
e other. 


Whatever may be the issue of the debate, it is evident that 
France and Germany are uneasy neighbours. The adoption of 
the Southern States into the union of the North German Con- 
federation is another serious shock to French power in Europe ; 
nor was the amalgamation effected with the proper precautions 
of courteous notice to all whom it concerned. It is said that the 
news took even the Emperor by surprise. It is certain that 
his Minister, M. Rovner, appeared as ignorant of it during 
M. Tuiers’s debate as if he had been an Opposition journalist. 
The Bavarians themselves did not know it. There were 
indeed vague rumours at Munich, sedulously fostered by the 
Munich Cabinet, of an alliance with France, but scarcely any 
hint of the coming alliance with North Germany. And yet 
the terms of the treaty seem to place the forces of the South 
more completely under Prussia’s disposal than if the South 
had joined the Federal Union from the first. Important 
in many ways, perhaps the step is chiefly important 
as showing that Austria has accepted candidly her fate, 
and is indisposed to renew the contest with her German rival. 
In this view, the South German military treatigs are the last 
coping stones to the German edifice. And it must be con- 
fessed that the edifice is imposing. The only mean and in- 
suflicient part of it is the central figure of the Prussian Kine. 
All these millions, with their remarkable patriotism and their 
laborious energy, have placed the engines and the sinews of 
war within the reach of an illumined and brainless martinet. 
While Count Bismark lives, the great force of the Prussian 
monarchy will be employed, at any rate, for the consoli- 
dation of the common fatherland. But, necessary as 
was Cavour to Italy in his last days, Count Bismark is 
far more necessary to Germany. Nothing but the force of 
a great crisis and confidence in his genius will reconcile 
the German Parliament to a continuation of the wooden 
rule of such sovereigns as the present King of Prussia. For 
the moment it must, however, be assumed that Germany is 
to be governed on Imperial principles; and on the other side 
of the Rhine the French Emperor sees an armed image and 
counterpart of himself. It is no extravagance to say that 
the hegemony of Europe is the prize for which the two are 
contending. The two Empires have opposite ideas, opposite 
ambitions, and antipathetic populations. Sooner or later 
it is evident that the rivals must clash, in spite of pacific 
protestations on one side or the other. Some hope that 
the collision may be adjourned arises from the fact that 
both Empires at present are held in hand by able 
men. And for this reason it is not to be so much re- 
gretted that the first elections to the German Parliament 
have enured to the benefit of the audacious Premier, and 
that the Chamber is virtually under the control of Prussia. 
German and French Imperialism will avoid dissension longer, 
perhaps, than German and French democracy. When the 
shock comes, the first initiative will probably be taken by 
France. Naporron III. is not the man he was. Every day 
some sign of weakness shows itself in his internal or external 
policy, and it is clear that Ministerial intrigues are not 
unknown altogether in the ante-chambers of the Tuileries. 
Much firmness is required just now to keep the French 
out of a German quarrel. Bold politicians can, as they 
see fit, either decline or accept a war, but the danger of 
weakened and declining dynasties is lest they should drift 
into it. 

In the time of the Greek Republics, the usual resource of a 
disaffected State was an alliance with Persia, the common 
enemy; and for a moment it was thought that an entente 
cordiale between France and Austria would be the first result 
of Prussian supremacy in Germany. Such an alliance has 
always been kept in view by Napoxeon III. since his 
eagles drove the Austrian eagles out of Italy in the 
Italian campaign. But it would seem that the Emperor 
of Austria and Baron Beusr ere superior to the short- 
sighted revenge of calling in the foreigner to readjust the 
balance of German power. It isthought that French influence 
has thus received uo less a check at Vienna than at Munich, 
and that a frank adhesion to the great changes in Germany 
has been promised by Austria to Prussia. If this be so, 
France is again really isolated. There is indeed no formal 
coalition against her, but there is precisely that sort of virtual 
coalition which the Eurrror found on his accession, and which 


he thought he had succeeded in destroying. The “ agg 4 
“ tion ” of nations on his frontier is a Vind of second W. nahi 
without any of the sufferings and mortifications of the first, 
True, the Treaties of 1815 have been torn; and the 
sovereigns and despots of Central and South Europe are no 
more. But in their place France finds armed nations on all 
sides of her. Her ambition was arrested fifty years ago by 
a coalition of monarchs. It is equally arrested now by a 
coalition of peoples. The great difficulty is that France is 
not accustomed to bear such things lightly, and that her 
diplomatic mortifications have a tendency to bring about 
either war without or revolution within, 


THE BUDGET. 


R. DISRAELI appears to have shared the curious 
indifference which generally prevailed as to the 
Budget of the present year. In the shortest financial 
statement within living memory he proposed the adoption 
of one of Mr. GLapsTone’s most questionable schemes, It 
was scarcely constitutional to abstain from the traditional 
provocation of curiosity by elaborate explanations of collateral 
matters before the bouquet or point of the Budget was 
reached. On former occasions Mr. GLabsTonE, and Mr. 
Disrazt himself, have dilated on figures and on possible 
alternatives for two or three hours before they announced the 
reduction of taxes and the prospects of the coming year. On 
Thursday Mr. Disrae.t spoke for fifty-five minutes without 
any attempt to cultivate interest by suspense. It was perhaps 
judicious to abstain from exciting expectations which it was 
not the Minister’s purpose to gratify. It might not have 
been safe to try the patience of the Conservative party 
by holding out a brief hope of the diminution of 
the Malt-tax. Mr. Disraewi’s followers have enough to 
bear in the shape of Reform without dwelling on the disap- 
pointment of their favourite fiscal aspiration. Notwithstanding 
the promotion of Sir Fitzroy Ketiy, many county members 
still imagine that they, or their constituents, have a grievance 
in the existence of an excise duty on an important agricul- 
tural product. Their silence during the present Session pro- 
bably involves a condonation of Mr. Disraet’s heretical 
adherence to the Malt-tax; but the country party could not 
be enthusiastic about a cast-off Budget of Mr. Guapstone’s. 
It was understood that no relief was to be afforded to any 
important class of taxpayers, although there was a respectable 
surplus. Even the tax on fire-insurance has excited no 
vigorous agitation, and contributors to the Customs ‘and 
Excise acquiesced by anticipation in the maintenance of all 
existing burdens. 

The excess of income over expenditure amounted to more 
than two millions and a half; and the present available surplus 
is estimated at a million and a halt. It would not have been 
prudent to calculate on a larger balance; for although the exports 
and imports continue to increase in value, the permanent depres- 
sion of the money-market may probably affect the returns of 
the direct taxes. Railways and l'inance Companies contribute 
less to the Income-tax than in former years, and the assessed 
taxes may perhaps decline in consequence of the distress or 
ruin of speculators and investors. ‘I'he Stamps have of late 
not exhibited their usual elasticity, and the slackness of 
bargains will be felt still more sensibly in the current year. 
The Estimates, after several successive years of reduction, 
have again taken an upward turn, nor is there any hope of a 
diminution in the cost of the army. It was not the duty of 
the Finance Minister to anticipate external complications 
which would embarrass all his arrangements. Europe, 
both in the East and West, seems constantly on the eve 
of war; America is unfriendly to England; and the tire- 
some and unavoidable quarrel with Spain may at any moment 
render active measures necessary. If, however, all goes 
well for another year, Mr. Disraett’s million and a half will 
vanes d be exceeded. He would scarcely have contented 

imself with a surplus of 240,000l. if he had not calculated on 
a larger balance. ‘The deliberate modesty of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer furnishes the only machinery which has hitherto 
been provided for the reduction of the National Debt. The 
House of Commons likes to be deluded into securing a surplus 
which it would fritter away in small concessions if the pro- 
bable results of each coming year were candidly stated. Judi- 
cious private economists often encourage their habits of saving 
by a similar affectation of blindness to their own reasonable 
expectations. A man who intends to have a balance at his 
banker's at the end of the year pretends to himself that his 
expenditure will almost exactly balance his income. No fault 
is so fatal to the reputation of a Finance Minister as the pro- 
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ion of a deficiency ; and yet the House of Commons never 
to considerable surplus. Common sense, 
and the remonstrances of constituents, urge the expediency 
of removing taxes in preference to an application of revenue to 
the reduction of the capital account. Every direct and in- 
direct tax imposes a burden which is not adequately measured 
by the amount of the impost. In some instances the repeal 
or diminution of a tax has added largely to the wealth of 
the community, and has still more sensibly promoted the 
neral convenience ; but a million saved or paid off is only a 
national investment at the lowest rate of interest. The repeal 
of the duty on fire-insurance would have been a direct gain 
to all prudent owners of visible property, and it would have 
doubled or trebled their numbers by diminishing as far 
as possible the temptation to rashness. A much smaller 
rtion of the surplus might have effected a social reform 
wuich, having been too ‘simple to please the imagination of 
Mr. Guapstone when he was in office, is too useful to 
attract the attention of Mr. DisrazLi1. It has been stated 
again and again, with indisputable truth, that out of four 
thousand railway stations, three thousand are rendered 
almost unavailable by the want of conveyances to take 
ngers to and from their destination. A few miles from 
railways, locomotion is almost impossible, except to the fortunate 
owners of carriages and horses. The impediments to traffic 
might be almost removed, at the cost to the revenue of 
150,000l., by the abolition of the license duty on horses and 
carriages let for hire; but no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
condescends to relieve the community from oppression. Mr. 
GLADSTONE, two or three years ago, reduced the license for a 
single horse and carriage from 1ol. to 7/. 10s. The present 
of a small sum to postmasters and jobmasters did a little harm 
to the revenue, and no good whatever to travellers; but on 
Thursday Mr. GLADSTONE seemed to countenance a more 
effectual measure of relief. If Mr. Disraeti had been capable 
of understanding that all persons have not handsome equipages 
to meet them at the end of a railway journey, he would 
perhaps have taken a broader view of the question than 
his reforming predecessor. 


Mr. GLapsTonE might reasonably be expected to approve of 
the renewal of his own proposal for cheating the country into 
the gradual discharge of a fraction of the debt. Nothing was 
said of the approaching exhaustion of coal as a reason for 
converting a portion of the debt into terminable annuities. It 
may be asserted with confidence that Mr. DisragLt has no 
consistent theories about the National Debt. Fifteen or sixteen 

ears ago, he proposed, at an agricultural meeting in Bucking- 
Collen to pay off the whole amount; and about eight years ago 
he stated, in jest or in earnest, that the National Debt was a flea- 
bite. In deference to Mr. GLapstTone, he now takes the middle 
course of tampering mildly with a burden which cannot be easily 
removed. The plan of paying off the debt by exchanging 
Consols for short annuities is the worst possible method of 
attaining a doubtful object. If the payment is to be made, 
the American plan of levying large taxes for the purpose is 
the simplest, the cheapest, and the most intelligible. ‘The 
English system of paying off a million or two annually from 
the growing revenue is similar in principle, notwithstanding 
the different scale of operation. ‘The grant of terminable 
annuities to private purchasers would be wastefwi, because it 
would be necessary to bribe capitalists into a preference for 
undesirable securities. Mr. applies 1,050,000l. a 
year to the extinction within eighteen years of 24,000,000l. 
of debt, corresponding to an annual charge of 720,000). 
It is easy to see that the investment is less profitable than 
the continuance of the perpetual charge. The only recom- 
mendation of the roundabout contrivance is the withdrawal of 
the entire proceeding from the control of Parliament. When 
the annuities are once granted, the amount will be included in 
the charge of the debt, and it will be unconsciously paid. Money 
applied simply to the discharge of the debtis invested at 34 per 
cent. The payments for annuities are much less advantageous 
to the State than an application of the same annual amount to 
the direct reduction of the debt; and the character of the 
operation is but slightly affected by the circumstance that 
there is a double adjustment of accounts with the Commis- 
sioners of the National Debt and with the Trustees of Savings 
Banks. If the trimorphic functionary who rules under dif- 
ferent titles the Exchequer, the Sinking Fund, and the Savings 
Banks has, in any of his characters, money to spare for the 
payment of the National Debt, he would do well to employ it 
tor the purpose; but Mr. Disrakxi’s proposal simply amounts to 
the appropriation of a million a year, during eighteen years, to 
the purchase of twenty-four millions of Consols. The mode 
of the operation involves a sacrifice which is incurred for the 


childish purpose of putting the Sinking Fund out of the 
reach of the House of His scheme 
was borrowed from his predecessor, but it possesses a 
negative merit in the omission of the famous argument 
about the possible exhaustion of coal. It appears not 
to have occurred, either to Mr. Guiapstone or to Mr. 
Disrak.t, that the patriotic Project of paying off the debt 
involves a direct reversal of the fiscal policy which has been 
so loudly and justly applauded for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Sir Rosert Peet or Mr. Grapstone himself had 
invested all the available resources of the Treasury at 
three and a half per cent. they would not have been able 
to relieve industry from the burdens which cramped its 
astonishing elasticity. Mr. Lame still remembers the truth 
that money fructifies in the pockets of the people, nor is 
he deceived by Mr. Giapsrone’s fallacious suggestion that 
the same process would occur if the national creditor received 
his principal in full, The compliments which were paid 
to the policy of the United States were in a certain sense 
just; but several members properly reminded Mr. GLapsTone 
that the country which he regards with so warm a feeling of 
admiration is not only reducing its debt, but supporting a 
depreciated currency, and caricaturing the worst excesses of 
protection. There is no great harm in the scheme for creating 
terminable annuities, but it is the commencement of a retro- 


grade policy. 


THE TWO THEORIES OF THE BOROUGH FRANCHISE. 


bee are two theories of the borough franchise which 
aim at the same result, but aim at it by different means ; 
and as the conflict of opinion which the public discussion of 
the Reform Bill must provoke will bring these two theories 
into prominent relief, it may be useful to consider them, and 
examine how far each secures the desired end. If we are not 
to have universal suffrage in boroughs, we must obviousl 

limit household suffrage. If all householders vote, and all 
lodgers vote, there will be no one left out; and if oncea lodger 
franchise is introduced, and if no limit is placed on household 
suffrage, the limits placed in the outset on the lodger franchise 
will, we may be sure, melt away before long. Whether 
universal suffrage in boroughs would or would not be an evil 
we will not inquire, for no one wishes for it; and in England 
we may always dismiss from consideration what no one wishes 
for. We have had enough of tributes to philosophers. There 
is one limitation on the borough franchise which finds uni- 
versal acceptance, and that is the limitation of residence. 
That a man shall not vote for his borough until he has resided 
in it for a certain time is good in the eyes of Mr. Brags, 
of Mr. Guapstone, and of Mr. DisragLi; and the question how 
long a residence shall be insisted on is too minute a ques- 
tion to need much discussion until the point comes actually 
before the House of Commons. That a limitation of some sort 
shall be imposed on household suffrage, and that the necessity 
of residence shall be of this limitation, is a common 
feature of both the theories of which we speak. After that 
they diverge. The one theory is that a satisfactory distinc- 
tion between one householder and another, between the fit 
man and the unfit, between the worthy voter and the unworthy, 
can be fixed by taking a figure ; and the pecuniary value of the 
house he lives in is sup to furnish the best figure. It is 
acknowledged that this is a rude way of arriving at a general 
result. It is not pretended that all men who pay the same 
rent are competent or incompetent, worthy or unworthy. But 
it is alleged that experience shows that, if a sufliciently 
large area of observation is taken, those above a certain 
line are fit for the suffrage, and those below it are unfit. 
If this is true, many important consequences follow. In 
the first place, it can make no difference whether the figure 
taken is one of rental or of rating. If the fitness of a 
voter is really decided by the sort of house he inhabits, 
the house will be the same whether it is described in one 
column or another of a rate-hook. A house, we will suppose, 
is rented at 6/. and rated at 5/.; it can make no difference, sup- 
posing the mere fact that the occupation of such a house shows 
the fitness of the occupier to vote, whether he votes under a 
6l. rental or a 5, rating franchise. Then, again, it is totally 
irrelevant, on this theory, to insist that the voter shall 
have paid his rates before he votes. He is discovered to 
be a fit person to vote by the mere fact that he occupies, 
and during a prescribed period has occupied, a particular 
sort of houset He is equally fit whether he has or has 
not paid his rates, just as he is equally fit whether he has 
or has not paid his assessed taxes, or Income-tax, or rent. 
He is not beyond the usual processes of law. He can 
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be sued, and made to pay; but the payment of the: poor- 
rates is only one of the numerous payments he has to make, 
and it is equally immaterial whether he has paid his 
poor-rates or whether he has paid for the last beefsteak he 
may have induced a butcher to let him carry off. And if he 
is a fit man to vote, the easier it is made for him to vote the 
better. He should be enabled to vote with as little difficulty 
as possible, and should be put on the electoral register with- 
out any effort of his own. The theory of which we are 
speaking is the theory which Mr. Giapsrone favours, and any 
one who takes the trouble to examine Mr. GLAapsToNe’s 
speeches will find that he holds this theory quite consistently 
and thoroughly. Mr. Guiapstone always insisted last Session 
that it could make no difference whether one column or an- 


-other in the rate-book was taken; and, as he told the 


deputation of the Reform League last week, he distinctly 
recommends that the actual payment of rates should not be 
necessary in order that a voter may vote, and he wishes the 
voters to be placed on the register by an official act, and 
without having to take any personal trouble. This is quite 
right if the theory on which he acts is right, and no one can 
blame him for carrying out the theory which, on full con- 
sideration, he has adopted as the best. 

The other theory is that on which the Bill of the present 
Session is based. The limitation on household suffrage which 
those who hold this theory recommend is not that of a figure 
of rental or rating. They discriminate among householders, 
but they do not draw the line according to the sort of house 
which householders occupy. They find their discriminating 
limit in the personal conduct of the householder. They im- 
pose a test with which if the householder chooses to comply 
they say he is a worthy man, and fit to vote. They make it 
in some degree difficult for him to vote, and if he overcomes 
this difficulty, then they give him the franchise as a reward. 
To every householder they leave the door open. He has 
only to be energetic and prudent, and then he can vote for a 
member of Parliament. No householder in a borough is so 
poor or so humble that the franchise is to be denied him. 
He can have it if he has enough moral strength. The theory is, 
in fact, exactly the same as that on which the labour-test in 
workhouses is based. The State wishes to relieve the truly 
necessitous, and those who are honest in their declaration of 
extreme penury; but it does not wish to relieve the idle, the 
roguish, and the undeserving. It therefore accompanies the 
relief of casuals with the imposition of the labour-test, and 
althoughit will relieve any one, it makes those whom it re- 
lieves break stones. In precisely the same way, those who 
adopt the theory of the Bill of the present Government allow 
any householder in the borough to vote, but make him break 
a few stones at the same time. And as, in fairy stories, 
there are always three very difficult things which the hero 
ntust do, and does, before he marries the princess and is known 
to be a real hero, so three difficulties have been invented 
which the borough householder must surmount before he votes. 
In the first place, he must take the trouble to place himself on 
the register, which is by no means a simple process; and if 
any one opposes his claim he must defend it before a Revising 
Barrister. This is so severe a test that it knocks off thousands 
and thousands of possible voters. It is a good thing to vote, 
just as it is a good thing to go to church; but if we had to 
make a claim, and sustain it before a Rural Dean, in order to 
go to church, but too many of us would stop at home. 
Then the Bill of the present Government proposes, as 
a second difliculty for the householder to overcome, that 
he shall pay his own poor-rates, recovering them from 
the landlord. As the Government had evidently not con- 
sidered whether it was right that the rates, if paid by the 
tenant in boroughs where the Small Tenements Act has been 
adopted, should be paid with or without the deduction which 
under that Act is allowed to the landlord, it is hard to 
say precisely what is meant with regard to this repayment 
by the landlord. If the tenant has to pay what his land- 
lord would pay, and may recover as much as he pays from 
his landlord, then the difficulty thrown in his way is that 
he should keep such a store of haltpence or siullings in 
hand as will suffice for the payment of the rate. He does 
not lose money, but he has to advance money, and this is 
no small difficulty to most poor householders. It 1s precisely 
beeause it is practically found very difficult in any borough 
to collect the rates from poor occupiers that the Small 
Lenements Act is adopted, and it must be acknowledged that 
this second difliculty is a great difficulty, and that a very large 
proportion of poor householders will not lilte to save up 
their cash to pay rates when they can pertectly well escape 
tue trouble by merely foregoing the franchise. But this is 
not all, ‘There is a third difliculty which may be thrown, and 


in strict reason ought to be thrown, in the way of * 
pound householder. It is not eno igh that he 
his landlord would have paid for him. His landlord pa 
less than he otherwise would, because he pays for unoceupied 
as well as for occupied houses. The householder ought to 
pay the amount at which his house is rated, and the pay- 
ment of the difference between what the landlord pays and 
what the occupier ought to pay constitutes the third diffi- 
culty. To pay this difference will cost the political enthusiast 
several shillings a year, and these shillings will come entirel 
out of his pocket. It would be grossly unfair that he should 
recover them from his landlord. The owner of houses ought 
not to be fined because their occupiers choose to vote, and 
if the tenant recovers from the landlord so much of the rate 
as is embodied in the rent, and as the landlord must have 
paid, he has no kind of right to recover the surplus which, in 
his free choice, he imposes on himself. The theory then is, 
that all householders may vote if they like to strive and 
wrestle with themselves and fate, and if they have the courage, 
firmness, and devotion to make a claim and sustain it, to save 
up money to pay rates, and to pay a certain number of 
shillings beyond what they can get back. They must, in short, 
take personal trouble; they must collect a store of money, to 
be {first disbursed and then refunded to them; and they 
must pay, and not be repaid, a sum as a kind of certificate 
and evidence that they value their privilege of voting. 

Which of these theories is the best? Undoubtedly the 
latter theory has in some respects the advantage. It acts 
much more effectually than the former theory. If the object 
is to secure that the enterprising, the sober, the respectable, 
the prudent, the enthusiastic householder shall vote, and that the 
householder who is not all this shall not vote, the test of his 
inhabiting a house at a particular rental is ludicrously coarse 
and futile, as compared with the test of his overcoming the 
three gigantic difficulties which Mr. Disracti, as his task- 
master, has set him to overcome. A man who lives in a house 
rented at 6/. 10s. is undistinguishable to the naked political eye 
from a man who lives in a house rented at 7/. But a man 
who will go through great trouble, will save up cash, and will 
make a payment which in law he need not make, in order that 
he may vote, 1s clearly a different kind of man from the 
ordinary poor Englishman. He is clearly the kind of man 
to whom Mr. Disraeti would give a red velveteen waistcoat 
at a Buckinghamshire gathering. In the language of poetical 
politicians he would belong to the élite of the working-classes. 
The test proposed this year is far more effective than that 
proposed last year; but then the adoption of the theory on 
which it is based would carry with it some disadvantages of 
a most serious kind. In the first place, the theory has to con- 
tend with the difficulty that it would work most variously in 
different places. Where the Small Tenements Act has 
not been adopted, two of the great difficulties thrown in the 
way of the voter would vanish. As he must in any case pa 
his own rates, and as his landlord has nothing to do with 
them, he would not have to screw up his courage to save money 
for his rates, or to pay what he considers a fine for voting. 
It 1s not at all true that the householder who must pay 
and the householder who may pay are on the same footing. 
If the iaw renders payment obligatory, it requires no courage, 
no political enthusiasm, and no self-control to get the money 
ready which must be forthcoming. But it is a very different 
thing when a man can pay or not as he likes, although, if he 
does pay he will get the money back, Even in boroughs 
where the Small Tenements Act has not been adopted 
many householders will not be voters, probably because 
they will not take the trouble to register; but-they have 
this grea: advantage over their friends in boroughs under the 
Small Tenements Act, that if they overcome this one difficulty 
they have no other to contend with. In the next place, 
this check on household suffrage could not be maintained. 
The very persons who could send members to Parliament would 
be labouring under a drawback that would seem to them at 
once very heavy and very artificial. It would not be a 
question of admitting new outsiders, but a question of relieving 
actual voters from a cunningly devised burden; and the actual 
voters, having the power to do so, would naturally throw it 
off their shoulders. And, lastly, the scheme of admitting the 
élite of the working-classes by inventing difficulties for the 
élite to overcome would scarcely effect one of the greatest 
objects of carrying a Reform Bill this Session, that of giving 
those among the working-classes who are anxious for Reforma 
reasonable amount of satisfaction. The scheme of the Govern- 
ment for the borough franchise is, we fear,in its ultimate bear- 
ings exceedingly democratic, and yet at the same time calculated 
to cause the democratic party a bitter temporary disappointment. 
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THE PROSECUTION OF MR. EYRE. 


R. EYRE’S prudent avoidance of the jurisdiction of 
M metropolitan police magistrates has been rewarded by 
at least temporary immunity from trial. As his case was 
technically identical with those of Colonel Netson and Mr. 
BraND, it may be assumed that he would have been committed 
for trial if the case had been heard at Bow Street. The Chair- 
man of the Market Drayton Bench has, however, had long 

rience, and it may be readily admitted that opposite views 
of the duty of magistrates might be honestly entertained. Sir 
Batpwin Lercuton was not bound by the authority of Sir 


‘Twomas Henry, and there is no reason to doubt his desire to be 


impartial. One or two evident misconceptions of his duty may 
not perhaps have affected the final decision. It was not 
judicious to display impatience when Mr. STEPHEN entered 
fully into the law which, according to the theory of the prose- 
cution, governed a case of the first importance. ‘The magistrates 
of the neighbourhood are probably familiar with the ordinary 
duties of Petty Sessions, but it is no imputation on their com- 

nce to assume that they had not fully considered all 
possible definitions of murder. The chief police magistrate of 
London repeatedly invited the fullest exposition of all the legal 
questions which were involved in the application for a com- 
mittal. The Shropshire justices, on the other hand, insisted on 
their own knowledge of the law, and they seem to have thought 
that they were slighted when the counsel for the prosecution 
argued in detail that a personally well-meaning man might 
perhaps, nevertheless, have incurred the legal penalties of 
murder. Mr. STEPHEN paid due respect to himself and to the 
tribunal which he endeavoured to convince; but Mr. Girrarp, 
who defended Mr. Eyre, exhibited in his creditable zeal for 
his client too cynical a contempt for the intelligence of country 
justices. Mr. Girrarp isan able and experienced advocate, well 
acquainted with the fit occasions for employing either sentiment 
or reason. Susceptibility to generous emotion is sometimes 
an effective aid to eloquence, even when the orator is over- 
powered by the creations of his own unassisted fancy. But at 
Bow Street Mr. Girrarp would certainly have been able to 
restrain his feelings for the women and children who might 
possibly have been insulted if the Jamaica negroes had, in some 
imaginary outbreak, perpetrated atrocities from which the rioters 
of Morant Bay uniformly abstained. Tears and smiles are 
closely associated in the human organization, and the advo- 
cate’s sorrow for the supposed victims of fictitious outrage 
came perhaps more readily to the surface because he was 
figuratively laughing at the Court. His whole address was 
calculated to suit the prejudices of a non-professional under- 
standing. As the facts were undisputed, while the law was 
novel and obscure, Mr. GirrarD judiciously commenced his 
speech by refusing to discuss the legal question, and he pro- 
ceeded to give a skilful and entirely arbitrary narrative of the 
events in Jamaica. The magistrates seem to have forgotten 
that no evidence was offered of the existence of a conspiracy, 
or of the complicity of Gorpon. If they had wished to inform 
their minds in the absence of strictly admissible testimony, 
they might have found in the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners a positive conclusion that no conspiracy had ever 
been formed, and that Gorpon was innocent. Mr. Eyre him- 
self, when he accumulated all possible charges on the memory 
of his victim, fell short of his eloquent counsel in ingenious 
vituperation. It might have been supposed that the excited 
Governor and white inhabitants of Jamaica had exhausted 
the powers of exaggeration in describing the criminal acts and 
purposes of the negroes; but an English lawyer with a 
credulous tribunal to amuse is cleverer than a blundering 
planter. Mr. Girrarp has the credit of being the first to 
discover that, in sparing the women and children at Morant 
Bay, the rioters or rebels aggravated their guilt, because 
mercy could only have been suggested by criminal motives. As 
Gorpon had nothing whatever to do with the Morant Bay 
disturbance, the inference that he was in some way respon- 
sible for the culpable humanity of the negroes was too far- 
fetched for Mr. Eyre, 


The decision of the magistrates turned on the definition of 
malice, and they seem to have thought that, because the term 
was not applicable to Mr. Eyre in its popular sense, the legal 
definition of murder could not have been satisfied. Mr. Gir- 
Farb’s refusal to answer Mr. SrepHen’s arguments ought to have 
suggested to the justices the probability that their own opinion 
was not shared by the able criminal lawyer who conducted 
the defence. It is true that a capital prosecution is but an 
awkward method of testing a legal question, but the anomaly 
exists, not in the minds of the Jamaica Committee, but in the 
law of England; and as it is understood on all sides that Mr. 


Eyre incurs no real danger, the bench of magistrates ought to 
have considered in a dispassionate spirit the expediency of 
obtaining a formal decision, and the duty of complying with 
the letter of the law. Mr. Srersen was checked when he was 
erroneously supposed to be denouncing the conduct of Mr. Eyre, 
who had, perhaps from the most laudable motives, put two or 
three hundred persons to death, and flogged a thousand more. 
No similar remonstrance, however, was called forth when Mr. 
GIFFARD, exceeding the usual license of advocacy, deliberately 
charged Mr. Mitt, Mr. Huxtey, Sir Cuartes Mr. 
Gotpwin Sartu, and the other members of the Jamaica Com- 
mittee with a design to murder Mr. Eyre. As it is impos- 
sible to commit murder by legal process, except by the aid 
of perjury, Mr. Girrarp’s remark, as it had no meaning, 
can have had no purpose except to mislead a tribunal which 
he regarded with undue contempt. The magistrates ought to 
have protested against an impossible accusation, that they 
might relieve themselves from the suspicion of being influ- 
enced by sophistical declamation ; but the result showed that 
Mr. Eyre’s sagacious counsel had not compromised his client's 
interests by talking almost too ostentatiously down to the level 
of his audience. 


During a controversy which has lasted for a year and a 
half, the errors of Mr. Eyre and his subordinates have never 
received a plausible justification. Every person in authority in 
Jamaica was thoroughly frightened, and, from the Governor 
downwards, all calm notions of law and justice were suspended. 
The Report of the Commissioners, while it corrected much 
popular exaggeration, confirmed the impression which was 
produced in England by the first accounts of the disturb- 
ances; and two successive Colonial Ministers condemned 
the conduct of the Governor, while they discountenanced all! 
attempts to hold him criminally liable for his conduct. The 
proceedings of the Jamaica Committee, though they have 
been dictated by the most upright motives, have not com- 
manded general approval. Mr. Eyre was a bad Governor, 
but, except in some technical sense which has not yet been 
ascertained, he was not a murderer. Yet the check which 
has befallen the prosecution would have been more properly 
applied at a later stage. It was the duty of the magistrates 
to declare and enforce the law; but a jury, in defiance of 
theory, always exercises a mixed jurisdiction of law and fact. 
Whatever might have been the ruling of a judge, no jury 
would have convicted Mr. Eyre, because no jury in its 
senses would have thought that he deserved to be hanged. 
A verdict of “guilty” means something more than the ex- 
pression of an abstract opinion; and though the argument 
that crime must necessarily involve wickedness ought to 
have produced no effect at Market Drayton, it would have 
been practically irresistible at Shrewsbury Assizes. It would 
perhaps have been better for Mr. Eyre to protect himself, by 
acquittal, from all future vexation ; but it may be hoped that 
the Jamaica Committee will now be content to discontinue 
its efforts at prosecution. The moral and legal responsibility 
of public functionaries who perpetrate unnecessary bloodshed 
in the defence of order has been fully and publicly expounded, 
and Colonial Governors will take warning by the official censure 
which has been passed upon Mr. Eyre, and by the annoyance 
to which he has since been subjected. Further legal pro- 
ceedings would be regarded as measures of persecution, and 
they would perhaps cause a reaction in favour of Mr. Eyre. 
The extreme indolence of ordinary politicians has allowed 
many of their number to believe that the Jamaica executions 
were necessary for the safety of the island; and the display 
of a revengeful spirit on the part of Mr. Eyre’s opponents 
would confirm the impression that he had been treated 
with injustice. His friends have injured him to the best 
of their power by inviting him to unseasonable banquets, 
and by publishing ill-timed biographies as of a hero 
and martyr. The Jamaica Committee will re-establish 
his popularity by reviving the interrupted prosecution. It 
is not too late to withdraw from the prosecution of the 
secondary agents in the death of Gorpon. Colonel NeLson 
was less responsible than the Governor, and Lieutenant 
Branp was scarcely responsible at all. It is of course undis- 
puted that every person who shares in an illegal act must be 
answerable for his own conduct. A soldier who fires his gun 
illegally is not protected by the order of his immediate 
superior, or of the CommanDER-IN-Culer ; but, in paying obe- 
dience which it is impossible for him to refuse, he incurs no 
practical risk of prosecution. If the Morant Bay Court- 
martial was illegal, Lieutenant Branp ought to have refused 
to preside ; but no Lieutenant in the navy would have ventured 
on such a refusal. The conviction of Gorpon on evidence 
transparently insufficient proved the incapacity of the Court, 
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but muddleheadedness is not murder. The sentence was ap- 
proved by Colonel Netson and Mr. Eyre, and their sanction 
covered the errors of Lieutenant Branp and his colleagues. It 
may possibly occur to Mr. Eyre and his admirers that there 
are advantages in the adherence to legal forms which prevails 
in England. If it had been possible to seize Mr. Eyre in 
Shropshire, and to convey him to London, he would probably 
at this moment have been held to bail to appear at the Central 
Criminal Court. Market Drayton is fortunately a safer place 
than Kingston ; nor indeed is Bow Street as formidable a forum 
as Morant Bay. It is hard upon Colonel Netson and Mr. 
Branp that they should suffer from the accident of residing in 
London, while their principal laughs at the Jamaica Com- 
uiittee in the security of his rural retreat. 


THE TWO LEADERS. 


LUTARCH had to cook his biographies a little to bring 
1 them into the focus which admitted of an artistic parallel. 
Something of the same license must be allowed if we take the 
leaders of the two sides of the House of Commons with the 
same lens. ‘There is this common feature about Mr. DisrazLi 
and Mr, Giapstong, that they both lead parties which they do 
uot represent. And the consequence is that each has contri- 
buted about an equal share to the destruction of what has 
hitherto been understood as the*principle upon which alone 
constitutional government can be carried on. A strong 
Executive and a vigorous Opposition are the conditions on 
which legislation in the English State system has hitherto 
been conducted. It is undeniable that the present Session 
of Parliament has witnessed a very serious infringement of 
this principle. It may be said that the Reform question is 
un exceptional one, and stands quite apart from all other 
political matters. But it will be difficult in future, as far 
as, principle goes, to say why every question should not be 
settled by the process by which it is now agreed to mani- 
pulate Parliamentary representation ; and it will be still more 
difficult in practice to tall back upon a method which, in the 
most serious of all discussions, has been abandoned. The 
step which has been taken is a vital one, and it is neither 
iuore nor less than a revolution. The Executive admits that 
it is paralysed; that there are questions on which no Govern- 
ment can insist on having a definite policy, and standing or 
falling by it, but that all that can be done is for Her 
Magesty’s Ministers to reduce themselves to the position of 
registration clerks. A Ministry may be called upon to prepare 
a draft Bill, like a draft Report presented by the Chairman 
of a Select Committee; but this Report may be either sum- 
marily set aside, and a counter Report considered, or at any 
rate the Chairman’s Report must be discussed and amended 
clause by clause. Interpolations, omissions, changes, new 
principles—these are, as a matter of course, allowable. Still 
the Chairman is to keep his seat, take the votes, and at last 
j resent in his own name what he has only reduced into shape 
at other people’s dictation. This is the exact process by 
which the Reform question is to be settled in the House of 
Commons. Ministers provide a due supply of wax, and, in com- 
mon with everybody else, they may take their turn with the 
modelling tools. Ministerial responsibility is to be an obsolete 
term. It is possible that this may be an improvement on the 
relative functions of the Executiveand the Legislative as hitherto 
recognised ; but there can be no doubt that it is an innovation, 
not perhaps on the Constitution, for we were never quite able 
to understand what the Constitution is, but on constitutional 
practice. To this new state of things Mr. Disragti and Mr. 
GLapsToneE have largely, and in some sense equally, contributed. 
Whether they have consciously or unconsciously brought about 
the change, or merely represent an irresistible tendency, it 
is impossible to settle, and it is therefore useless to inquire 
whether representative men embody or originate what is called 
the spirit of the times. What people call the spirit of the 
times puzzled GorTue, and we may leave the insoluble riddle. 
But it is past doubt that the present decrepitude of the Execu- 
tive is due to the decay of political principle, and the transi- 
tion from party government to Ministerial irresponsibility for 
legislation could not have taken place without such phenomena 
in political providence as Mr. Disragii and Mr. GLapsToNE. 

r. DIsRAELI is—it is a mere matter of history—a political 
free-lance. Scratch a Russian, and you draw Tartar biood. 
A philosophic Radical Tory, his whole career has consisted 
in working out a paradox which it is doubtful whether he 
ever seriously believed in. Indeed, sincerity is a quality 
of which the present CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER is con- 
stitutionally incapable of understanding the value. That he 
should be, by the force of circumstances, the leader of the 


Tory party, is the accidental result of the To ty bei 
constitutionally unable to realize such a pay 
nomenon as Mr. Disraeti. The Tories represent the stren 
and the weakness of the ordinary traditional English cha- 
racter. They have submitted to Mr. Disrarui’s leadership 
only because they never knew, nor could know, him. Unable 
to enter into metaphysical speculations, the Tory mind is 
quite incapable of grasping the fact of a Disragut. Standing 
apart from their sympathies, he is equally remote from their 
comprehension. Very possibly Mr. Disrax.i never understood 
his party; it is quite certain that his party never under. 
stood him. He persuaded—or, if he never persuaded, he 
managed to silence—the Tories into the belief that Reform wag 
not ouly not contrary to their traditions and convictions, but 
that somehow or other it was their peculiar work. The 
country party was betalked, if not into the belief of, at least 
into acquiescence in, the mysterious and dark saying that 
Liberalism was government by Doges, and Conservatism 
ouly a disguised and subtle form of universal suffrage and 
the rights of man. So long as it was only a matter of talk 
there was no great harm in this or any other nonsense. 
But when it came to a matter of practice, the Tories soon 
found out, and found out too late, their own weakness, Not 
having the remotest conception of the meaning of the 
which had been put into their mouths, such events happened 
as poor simple Mr. WALPOLE accepting some years ago in all 
good faith the jest of the Militiaman’s franchise. Having been 
assured by Mr. Disrakwi that they were the genuine Liberals, 
the Conservatives supposed in all simplicity and honour 
that they were so, and that this particular absurdity was 
perhaps one of those great latent truths which they had all 
along unconsciously held. The incident is typical. It shows 
how utterly Mr. Disragi’s party failed in grasping their 
leader. So it is now. The hereditary Tories are not un- 
reasonably shrieking and howling, and proclaiming the wrongs 
they suffer because the Caucasian vulture tearing at their 
liver is extremely painful, and because household suffrage 
seems to them to be a remarkably strange Conservative prin- 
ciple. Their leader is a traitor; they ought never to have 
been committed to a Reform Bill; they have been mystified,, 
sold, betrayed. Perhaps so; but they chose their own King 
Stork. Nobody but themselves made Mr. Disrarwi their 
leader. They took him, errors excepted. It is quite toc late 
that they now see there has been a mistake of twenty years’ 
standing. They used Mr. Disraeti to embody their ex- 
asperation against Sir Rosert Pee, and they now complain 
that Mr. Disrae.i has used them for purposes of his own. 


Much the same sort of thing has happened in the events 
which have led to Mr. GLapstone’s leadership of the Liberal 
party. As in Mr. Disraeti’s case, his present place is due to 
a contradiction of all the natural anticipations about him. 
He was as little born to the purple which he wears as his 
rival. He has just as little of the real sincere confidence of 
the Whigs as Mr. Disraki has of the Tories. Neither of the 
great parties, and none of the hereditary families, understand 
their leader. ‘That Whigs are Giapstone-led, and that 
Tories are Disrae.i-led, is what neither Whig nor Tory can 
understand. Mr. GLapstone has arrived at his present posi- 
tion by qualities of mind the exact opposite of those of Mr. 
DisrakELi. They should have changed places. By temper a 
Tory, Mr. GLapstone is a Liberal by accident—exactly the same 
sort of accident which has varnished Mr. Disrax.i’s natural 
Radicalism with Conservative professions. ‘The shifty and 
—we speak etymologically—unprincipled Mr. Disrar.i leads 
those whose only political virtue is a firm, dogged, unreasoning 
consistency. Sincere, earnest, vehement, dogmatic, and 
uncompromising to a fault, Mr. GLapstone leads those whose 
highest political virtue is expediency. From the example of 
their leader the party of Mr. Disrakxi have lost all faith in con- 
sistency; and Mr. Guiapstong, though perhaps he has not 
succeeded, has long been trying to make Liberals feel that com- 
promises and balances and adjustments and transactions are 
mean, dishonest, and quibbling. The Liberals are as much 
aghast at Mr. GLapstone’s flesh-and-blood argument as the 
Conservatives are mazed and puzzled at being blandly assured 
that they were all along for household suffrage, though 
they did not exactly know it, and that to extemporize a 
new Constitution at ten minutes’ notice was quite a thing 
of course in a Conservative Premier. It seems then to come 
to this, that immedigtely and proximately the abeyance of 
party government is due, and due in the same proportions, 
to the leadership held respectively by Mr. Disraztt and Mr. 
Giapstone. Whether the two leaders are causes or effects 
we do not pretend to know. It may be that the late and 


present CuanceLLors of the Excuequer have precipitated 
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this state of things; it may be that they have originated it. 
There can be no doubt that they represent it. Party govern- 
ment is henceforth, it would seem, an impossibility. Whether 
it has long been delivered over to death, and its corrup- 
tion has developed Messrs, GLADSTONE and Disragut by a 
natural law, or whether the accidental political history of 
these two statesmen has been fatal to party government, we 
leave to be determined by those who have more faith in that 
erazy guesswork called the philosophy of history than we lay 


claim to. 


THE METROPOLITAN GAS BILL, 


rPHE Government, at the instigation of the Metropolitan 

Board of Works, has introduced a Metropolitan Gas Bill 
which is unprecedented in England as a measure of legislative 
confiscation. The second reading of the Bill has, in deference 
to the unanimous remonstrances of all persons interested in 
similar undertakings, been postponed for a week, and Sir 
Starrorp Norrucote will perhaps discover in the interval 
low grossly he has been misled by the real promoters of the 
measure. Its effect, if it were passed in its present form, 
would be to deprive the shareholders in the Gas Companies of 
the whole of their property, which two years ago might have 
been sold for ten or eleven millions. Almost any one of the 
principal clauses of the Bill would, by its separate operation, 
reduce the income of the Companies by a third. It is difficult to 
attribute to the Government any motive for sanctioning a 
shameless act of plunder, except a desire to conciliate the 
metropolitan memberg by offering a bribe to their constituen- 
cies. The tolerant levity with which the project is sometimes 
discussed in society is more excusable. All London house- 
holders are gas consumers, while few are gas proprietors; and 
brighter lights or lower rates offer an attractive project when 
they are to be attained at the expense of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies. That property invested in associated enterprise is as 
sacred as if it were employed in private undertakings is ap- 
parently a truth too recondite for popular apprehension. The 
case of the Gas Companies may be intelligibly stated in 
a few words. By the general Gas Clauses Act of 1847, 
the maximum dividend of ten per cent. was allowed to all 
Companies adopting the provisions of the Act, and they were 
further authorized to make good deficient back dividends by 
the establishment of a reserve fund. Nearly every provincial 
Gas Company in England is now governed by the Gas Clauses 
-ict. In 1860 the Metropolitan Board of Works procured the 
passing of an Act by which the ten per cent. maximum was 
retained, while the application of the reserve fund was limited 
to a period of three years. ‘The illuminating power was fixed 
at twelve candles, and the maximum price at 4s. 6d. for a 
thousand cubic feet. The Companies were allowed the ex- 
clusive possession of their respective districts, and they were 
compelled to provide gas on demand within their boundaries. 
When the Act was passed, some of the Companies were already 
paying ten per cent.,and the rest immediately afterwards 
attained the maximum dividend. The surplus being 
applicable to the reduction of the price of gas, the charge has 
since been altered from 4s. 6d. to 4s., with a saving 
to the consumers of nearly a quarter of a million. No 
complaints were made against the Companies, except in 
the City of London, where the price remained at 4s. 6d. Two 
years ago the Corporation applied to Parliament for powers to 
manufacture gas in the City, and it invited the other metro- 
politan districts to join in the agitation. The whole question 
of gas supply was consequently referred to a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, which rejected the Corporation Gas 
Bill and closed the inquiry before the case of the Companies 
had been heard. In its Report the Committee irregularly and 
improperly sanctioned some of the imputations which the 
Companies had not had an opportunity of refuting; but no 
attempt was made in 1866 to impeach the Parliamentary 
contract under which the proprietors received their dividend. 
The Companies agreed to increase the illuminating power 
from twelve candles to fourteen, and the maximum price was 
reduced to the actual standard of 4s. for 1,000 feet. 


During the seven years which have elapsed since the passing 
of the Metropolitan Gas Act, many hundreds of thousands 
of pounds have been invested in gas shares on the faith of 
Parliament. The price of 50/. shares in the principal Com- 
panies varied from 83 to 87, so that investors obtained about 
74 per cent. for their capital. At the present moment, in 
consequence of the agitation, the shares are unsaleable; and 
if the Bill is passed in its integrity their value will be abso- 
lutely annihilated. It is proposed that the maximum price of 
gas shall be 3s., and that the dividend shall be limited to seven 


per cent., except when the price is reduced below the absurd 
limit fixed in the Bill. Neither the Board of Works nor the 
Government has investigated the cost of manufacture, or the 
possibility of complying with the terms of the Bill PB ar 
the accounts of the Companies are legally open to the fullest 
investigation by the consumers, and they prove that it is 
barely possible at the present price to pay the authorized 
dividend. Increased consumption may gradually raise the 
profits, and consequently diminish the price; but, on the 
other hand, gas-coal has risen in price for ten years at the 
average annual rate of ten per cent., and the cost of labour 
in all departments of industry is notoriously increasing. 
Power is to be given to the Board of Works to purchase 
at the value which will have been reduced by its own 
proceedings; or, in other words, Parliament is asked to 
allow a buyer to lame a horse and then to acquire 
him by compulsory purchase. The Board impudently asked 
for power to buy at six per cent. undertakings which had 
for years paid ten per cent.; and if their present appli- 
cation were granted, they would offer for the depreciated 
property a proportionally inadequate price. No excuse is 
alleged in the preamble for the arbitrary reduction of 
dividend from ten per cent. to seven. A Bill for paying the 
holders of Three per Cent. Consols at the rate of two per cent. 
would be neither more nor less honest than this Gas Bill. 
The manufacture of fourteen-candle gas at 3s. would not only 
absorb the profit, but would leave a considerable loss, so that 
the clause which limits the dividend is rather a shameless 
avowal of disregard for public faith than a separate measure of 
repudiation; but the promoters can scarcely have expected to 
carry their Bill, as a whole, and, in the anticipation of 
partial failure, they have provided several strings to their 
bow. If the nominal dividend is untouched, they hope to 
render it impossible to earn the amount; and, on the other 
hand, they know that the concession of a reasonable 
price would be rendered nugatory by the confiscation of three- 
tenths of the authorized dividend. The real value of invest- 
ments in gas shares has been lately subjected to a practical 
test. The Imperial Gas Company, which is the largest of the 
metropolitan undertakings, lately took powers to issue addi- 
tional shares with a maximum dividend of seven per cent. 
Their representatives had in vain urged upon Parliament the 
expediency of allowing a larger margin, and their foresight 
has been justified by the result. A considerable portion of 
the new capital is still unplaced, and the seven per cent. shares 
which have been issued are at present at a considerable dis- 
count in the market. The Bill, as it is printed, actually pro- 
poses to place on the same footing the ten per cent. and the seven 
per cent. shares which have been deliberately distinguished by 
previous Acts of Parliament. The purchasers of old shares who 
invested their capital at prices which paid them from seven to 
eight per cent. appear to have made a reasonable, and not ex- 
travagantly profitable, bargain. Foreign gas shares, returning 
the same dividend, and lying out of reach of the Corporation, 
the Board of Works, and the Board of Trade, are at this 
moment worth about thirty per cent. more than shares in the 
metropolitan Companies. 

The pretext of regard to the public interest of gas con- 
sumers affords no excuse for the measure. The transfer of 
several millions of property from the owners must necessarily 
be profitable to the recipients. Theft is the most gainful kind 
of commerce, but it has not been generally considered a cre- 
dituble source of profit. When spoliation is effected by an 
exercise of legislative omnipotence, the fraud is the more 
offensive because it admits of no legal redress. Michigan, 
Florida, and Mississippi derived much advantage from their 
refusal to repay the loans which had been advanced on reliance 
on their honour ; and two or three years ago the State of New 
York completed an operation worthy of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works by paying off its foreign creditors in green- 
backs worth less half the capital sums which had been 
borrowed. An Act of Parliament ought to be the best 
of title-deeds, and if a Parliamen concession requires, 
in the public interest, to be revised, all vested interests 
are entitled to full compensation. It is not alleged that 
the Gas Companies have failed to perform any of the 
conditions of their bargain. Capitalists, generally of modest 
means and unambitious dispositions, have become proprie- 
tors on the faith of a public contract. They incurred the 
risk of failing to earn the maximum dividend, but all the 
other terms of their enterprise were apparently free from 
doubt or uncertainty. The Board of Works was set in motion 
by the one-sided Report of the Committee of last year, and 
it has speculated on the countenance of a reckless Govern- 
ment in search of support. If the attempt succeeds, the 
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sufferers will have the gloomy satisfaction of knowing that 
the process of confiscation will not end where it began. All 
shareholders in undertakings sanctioned by Act of Parliament 
will find that the contracts on which they have relied will be 
liable to revision on the demand of customers and consumers. 
When a supply of water, of gas, or of railway communication 
is required, joint-stock enterprise is eagerly welcomed as 
furnishing the only means of supplying a public want. It is 
only after the outlay has been undertaken that the stipulated 
payment is grudged; and if the dishonest experiment of 
the Board of Works succeeds, half the municipal bodies in 
the kingdom will apply for boons to be granted at the ex- 
pense of public Companies. Nor will the disregard of 
proprietary rights terminate with the confiscation of asso- 
ciated capital. Fundholders are interested in the observance 
of Parliamentary faith, and landowners are popularly accused 
of possessing an invidious monopoly. During the Reign of 
Terror a French Revolutionary Court gave judgment for 
a plaintiff in ejectment on the evidence of the defendant. 
The owner of the farm which was claimed by a stranger 
proved that he had held the property all his life, and that his 
father and grandfather had possessed it before him. The Court 
replied that the family had owned the land long enough, and 
that the plaintiff, especially as he was a sound patriot, was 
entitled to his turn. The not less patriotic Board of Works 
considers that the Gas Companies have enjoyed ten per cent. 
so long that they ought to be content with seven, or, under 
the machinery of the Bill, with nothing. Even in the 
soundest state of society there is always an under-current of 
envy against the rich, and a Company with three or four 
millions of capital is thought an almost legitimate object of 
spoliation. ‘lhe individual owners of hard-earned savings, 
the widows and the helpless families who live on their 
dividends, are lumped up and blurred together in the fiction 
of a collective or corporate existence. If the Gas Bill passes, 
many helpless persons will be reduced to undeserved poverty 
by a lawless combination of local agitators with an un- 
scrupulous or careless Government. 


SCAPEGOATS. 


GOOD deal of genuine indignation is often expended on the 
tendency of the world to pick out every now and then some 
moral culprit whose offences are palpable and rank, and to banish 
him to Coventry. Poets and satirists are for ever reminding 
us that the scapegoat is not in reality a bit worse than his 
fellow-goats, and the inference they seem to be desirous of sug- 
gesting is that society should either punish all sinners equally, or 
content to punish none. Society turns a deaf ear to all these 
criticisms and recommendations. It goes on in its old humdrum 
way, shutting its eyes to the vices of ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred, but coming down with its vengeance on the devoted 
head of the hundredth. The scapegoat himself cannot understand 
the principle of selection upon which he is made a victim, It 
seems to him mere hypocrisy, and if he is a man of audacity or 
genius, like Lord Byron, Mr. Shelley, or Mr. Savage Lundor, he 
expresses his contempt for the partiality of his judges in the 
plainest terms. They appear to him to strain at gnats and to 
swallow camels. He has done no more than others, perhaps has 
not done even so much; and, in spite of his many merits, he finds 
himself sent into the wilderness as a type and representative of 
the crimes of his generation. He knows that he leaves behind 
him sinners with twice his failings, and not a tithe of his gene- 
rosity or nobleness of nature. And, as a natural consequence, he 
thinks it very hard. He feels as if—to use a Pindaric illustration— 
he were an eagle pecked at and chattered at by crows, And the 
young votaries of his school, who come after the illustrious scape- 
goat and admire him, know no bounds in their hatred of the social 
humbug before which he has fallen. His fate provokes their keen 
resentment. All men and women, they say to themselves, are 
whited sepulchres. Everything is permitted to the favourites of 
society, nothing is permitted to its geniuses, The Guardsman 
and the millionaire may sin with impunity, but the peccadilloes 
of the best and brightest of men meet with no pardon or con- 
donation. 

To a certain extent every one must admit that this enthusiasm 
on behalf of the scapegoat is venial and intelligible. It has often 
happened that scapegoats have been hastily chosen. They have 
happened to offend some firmly-rooted instinct of their age, and 
have been obliged to take the consequences. The generation 
which comes after theirs would gladly reverse the social verdict 
passed upon them, and understands that it has not been altogether 
just or adequate. Nobody, for instance, who reads Mr. Shelley’s 
poetry can feel disposed to acquiesce in Lord Eldon’s view that he 
was unfit to be the guardian of his own children; and whatever 
may have been his matrimonial delinquencies, it is obvious that 
he was a man at once sincere and amiable and conscientious. 
Perhaps if the thing were to be considered afresh, the dons of 
University College a even consent to leave him unexpelled. 
But in spite of individual cases of hardship, it is impossible to 


agree with the scapegoat’s apologists that society’ i 

sional ostracism is 4 bad hee t is, on the wale Fee yo 
there should be scapegoats. The choice of them is a matter of 
detail. That the institution should continue to exist is, we appre- 
of proof. And the best way of defending an 
sacrifice of scapegoats is to consider the predic i i 
society would if there were — 

The two alternatives presented are, first, that the world should 
be more rigidly inquisitive about moral failings ; secondly, that, ag 
it cannot attain to the distribution of equal and absolute justice, it 
should cease to attempt to be inquisitive at all. No third course 
or via media, exists between a more perfect system of social ine 
spection and social indifference altogether. The objections to 
increased severity of censorship are serious. In order to weigh 
them at their just estimate, one must begin b making up 
one’s mind what society is, what are its aims, and what it ean 
at best hope to do, in order to maintain a fair level of mediocre 
morality among its members. In a very primitive state it is 
sible that close investigation of individual conduct may be, for the 
social body, not merely a duty, but a stern necessity or condition 
of self-preservation. A family on a desert island could not get on 
at all if it were to permit a solitary son or brother to defy all the 
laws of moral or social life by which the rest of the circle lived, 
A tribe of Indians punish without pity some of the failings which 
among civilized Europeans, escape public censure, or often escape 
notice. Under some conditions the common body is justified 
in being minutely solicitous about the character and beha- 
viour of every single man and woman who forms 
of it. But modern and civilized society occupies a different 
position. It is nota little tribe, or a little commonwealth, or a 
corporate body at all. At best it amounts to an ill-defined collec- 
tion of people, united to each other by the slenderest possible ties, 
and independent, to a considerable extent, of each other’s habits 
and idiosyncracies, The object to which such a body directs its 
attention, and for which it frames its moral code and its list of 
penalties and prohibitions, is of course self-preservation. All 
social unions make self-preservation their main aim and end, and 
lay down for their members the minimum of arbitrary rules which 
is necessary to secure it. But modern society is not, as we have 
said, a tribe or a family in precarious or dependent circumstances. 
Nothing threatens it from without; it is full of forces which re- 
plenish and sustain it from within. It has no higher duty to 
perform than to promote the social comfort and intercourse of 
neighbours and fellow-citizens. A very moderate amount of moral 
inquisition is required by it to preserve itself and to promote such 
social comfort. Every day its circumference grows larger, and its 
dependence on the virtue or temperance of individuals diminishes, 
Its province is fulfilled adequately if it succeeds in maintainin 
certain wholesome principles and ideas as the standard of soci 
duty, without interfering too peremptorily to punish every instance 
of failure or deviation. 

In the first place, it is pretty plain that a more Draconian and 
inquisiforial system could not be worked by a body so loose and so 
indefinite as that which we term society. The grossest injus- 
tices would be continually done. Rumour would take the 
place of evidence, and suspicion the place of conviction. The 
tribunal which condemned would be irresponsible, and yet 
there would be no real appeal from it to a higher. Not 
merely malice and uncharitableness, but deceit and hypocrisy, 
would abound and flourish. But further than this, society, if it 
once abandoned its clear line of interfering only to protect its own 
existence and the general convenience of its members, would have 
no clear line to judge by at all. It could not insist upon an 
ideal perfection. Men and women could not live under a 
régime which insisted on pretending that they were, or ought to 
be, angelic creatures, And yet between an ideal standard of good- 
ness and the very material standard of the convenience of society 
there is no halting place whatsoever. The reason that there is no 
intermediate stage is that society is quite unfit to decide upon the 
comparative moral value of actions. It can say when its own law 
has been contravened, but it is inadequate to the task of balancin 
motives, making allowance for circumstances and temptations, an 
judging equitably of the relative imperfections of mankind. ven 
as it is, it displays sufficient indecision in dealing out its own strict 
minimum of justice to warrant our believing that it never could 
be precise and just if it were compelled to arbitrate about fine 
niceties of moral worth, Society can scarcely enter on a wholesale 

stem of allowances. Whenever it tries to do so it fails. And 
all attempts to refer actions of a mixed nature to the final decision 
of society would end in an iron social despotism, the result of 
which would be to crush and stamp out character and genius. 
One of the favourite aims of society is social uniformity. If it 
were made into a moral tribunal it would prune down all passions 
and character to a monotonous moral level. Bold, impetuous cha- 
racters would suffer, while little notice would cr could I be taken of 
the obscurer, but still more pernicious, vices of meanness and 
hypocrisy. 

Some persons will be inclined to urge that it is the interest of 
the social body that all its members should be moral, and that, if 
so, it may fairly constitute itself a judge over their morality. 
And it is true in a broad way that society is interested in the 
morality of individuals. But, as society, it is only interested in the 
attaining to the minimum of excellence which will secure its own 
comfort. In no case does the conclusion follow that it is society's 
interest to be judge of personal morality herself. The experiment 
has often been tried, aud whenever it has been tried it has always 
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view that religion and law and ethics are the proper 
ers of morality, but that the social body had better content 
itself with lopping off offenders whose example is either an 
outrage Or & re When this is thoroughly understood, it 
disposes summarily of half the lavish abuse heaped upon society 
for falling short in its code of the spirit of religion and of ethics. 
Of course the two codes differ, and it is far better that they should, 
If society holds too closely to religion, the only effect will be to 
drag religion down; and far worse than the generation which 
never comes near its own ideal standard is the generation 
which fixes its ideal standard low, and attains to it every 
. An obvious instance of the —_ and sphere within 
ich society is compelled to act is afforded by the severity 
with which it treats feminine as op to masculine un- 
chastity. Society seems always to be reversing the golden 
principle of the founder of Christianity. The woman taken in 
sdultery it never pardons. The noble marquis or the bold d 
who is her partner, if not her corrupter, it readily forgives, and 
does not even insist too rigidly on the condition that he shall go 
and sin no more. Against such apparent inequalities continual 
test is made, chiefly by ople who do not trouble themselves 
to think the matter out. Feminine unchastity strikes at the root 
ofall the comfort and convenience of social intercourse. Therefore 
society punishes it. It is not because a woman who is lost to pro- 
iety is wickeder than an uncontrolled man, but that she is more 
poxious, her example more debasing, and the circle of contagion 
she spreads about her larger. It is not necessary to defend the 
exact line drawn on such matters by the society of a particular 
date. Possibly the line may be too lax or inexact, perhaps it may 
be inadequately preserved. It is sufficient to say that society could 
not go far beyond the present line in the direction of intolerance 
without departing from its province, which is not to make men 
, but to make them comfortable, and see that they associate 
with each other in peace. The other alternative, as we remarked 
in starting, is that society should do still less to coerce and to 
repress, As it cannot ostracize all villains, and all dishonoured men 
and annem ought it to give up the time-beaten institution of the 
at 
the difficulty is in seeing why it should. It is not as if any- 
body pretended to excuse severity towards a scapegoat who was 
an innocent and injured victim. Anything like a massacre of in- 
nocents admits of no a ge or apology. Very possibly Lord 
Byron was the best and brightest of human beings. hether 
he was or not is a matter of biographical, not of critical, 
controversy ; but if he was, of course society was wrong. The 
facts of Mr. Landor’s domestic exploits at Bath are in like man- 
ner a subject of interest to his panegyrists. But if what was 
alleged against him was untrue, beyond all cavil, he ought not to 
have met with the cold shoulder of the world. But the fact that 
people are made scapegoats of who do not deserve it does not 
militate against the institution of the scapegoat. Every now and 
then society departs from its usual noncha‘ance, breaks out into 
inconsistent wrath against somebody whose crimes are positive, 
though not such as society always insists on noticing. After all, 
no great harm is done. We said at the beginning that it was 
society’s business to assert principles, without watching to von 
all individual deflections from the principles asserted. And this is 
just what society does by keeping up the scapegoat. He is a 
standing testimony to the fact that society wishes, as far as it can, to 
recognise laws that it knows it cannot uniformly enforce. Itis a way 
society has got of breaking out upon occasion, and firing minute guns 
in honour ot morality. It cannot always be moral, but on state 
occasions it sacrifices a young kid or a young bullock on the altar 
of ideal excellence. The young kid’s friends of course complain. 
But it is not unjust to the young kid if he deserves, ex gps, 
to sufier ; nor is an inconsistent fit of virtue, however illogical, 
geared with anything but wholesome consequences to society 
i 


proken down. Men have come back after bitter experience to the 
sound 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT. 


Tue revival in the House of Lords, after sixteen years’ unbroken 
4 slumber, of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, is perhaps, at first 
sight, chiefly remarkable as an edifying exhibition of that “godly 
discipline” of “open penance” which the Church of England at 
this sacred season expresses her annual desire to see restored. It 
Was a touching spectacle to watch peer after peer rise up in his place 
aud make public confession in 1867 of the sins of 1851—the 
dignified impenitence of Lord Granville, “ who could not say that 
he wished to recant,” supplying the solitary exception which is 
supposed to prove the rule. In the House of Commons, where 
the Bill had also been aired the week before, even this exception 
was wanting. We speak advisedly. For once the official watch- 
dog of Parliamentary orthodoxy did not indeed exactly forget 
to bark, but barked on the wrong side. Mr. Whalley “looked 
upon the infraction of the law every day by Dr. Manning as 
80 great a scandal to the country, and so discreditable to those 
in power, that he felt disposed to second the proposal for the repeal 
of an Act which was allowed to remain # dead letter.” But we 
shall hardly be uncharitable if we venture to surmise that the 
sting of the remark was in the tail, and that, had the law not been 
suffered to remain a dead letter, Mr. Gladstone might have been 
deprived of ‘the satisfaction of concurring with his honourable 
friend the member for Peterborough ‘ in advocating the repeal of 
the Act, At all events,it is but fair to state that before the 


evening was over the great Whalley was himself again. Mr. 
Gaguns bel about “to make some "selene to the opinion of 
Archbishop Manning,” it appears that “ Mr. Whalley in a very ex- 
cited manner rose to order, and asked the Speaker if the honourable 
member was justified in referring to Roman Catholic ——- 
in order to influence the opinion of members of that House”? 
Now we really feel for Mr. Whalley on the occasion. It was not 
many weeks since he had been most cruelly snubbed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for protesting against the public re- 
ception of a Cardinal Prince of the Holy Roman Church, in the 
full flush of his apocalyptic nay the Lord Mayor’s banquet at 
Dublin, and he may well have thought that sufficient unto one 
Session of Parliament was one such outrage on the ium 
of the British Constitution. But to be compelled to listen in 
silence while the opinions of Roman Catholic prelates were 
invoked “to influence members of that House””—who had sworn 
to hold some of the opinions ascribed to Ree perengn 
be “damnable ”—and even to be ruthlessly called to order by 
the Speaker when he attempted to raise his voice against so bare- 
faced a betrayal of our Protestant liberties, was more than human 
nature, in these days of Fenianism, Ritualism, and other kindred 
abominations, could be expected to stand. With the exception, 
however, of this little episode, the debate in the Commons was 
tame enough, being chiefly left to the Irish Roman Catholic 
members, who, as the question was not peculiarly Irish, discussed 
it with abnormal moderation. The grand act of public recanta- 
tion, as we have already observed, was performed in the U 
House, and the engaging frankness with which their Lordships 
almost unanimously repudiated an Act which only sixteen years 
before they had almost unanimously passed sheds a lustre on the 
character of the British aristocracy. Lord Kimberley, who had 
voted for the Act, thought he had made “a great mistake,” but 
humbly entreated forgiveness, on the ground that at the time he 
was “very young.” Lord Grey also thought it “a great mistake,” 
but had consented to its passing, in the conviction that “it could not 
lead to any practical result whatever.” The Marquis of Clanricarde 
and Earl Stanhope, who “ had felt it their duty to vote for the Bill 
from sincere conviction ” in 1851, had nevertheless “ seen reason to 
regret their vote,” and were anxious that the Act should be at once 
repealed. The Bishop of Killaloe, who appears to have been the 
only bishop present, would have voted against it had he been in 
the House at the time, and “was sure that the repeal of the Act 
would be gratifying to all right-minded members of the Protestant 
Church.” Lord Derby only doubted the expediency of ———s 
it, because he “ was happy to admit it had proved a dead letter. 
The Duke of Cleveland, who was at the time in the House of 
Commons, had voted with the Peelite minority against the Bill. 
And the impenitent Lord Granville, who “never voted more con- 
scientiously for any measure than he did for that one,” bad all al 
“held exactly the same opinion of the Bill as he did now”— 
namely, that it was a sham; but “many persons (of whom he was 
one) were quite delighted to give that kind of sop” to the “No 
Popery ” cry of the hour. 

Ko doubt Lord Granville expressed exactly Lord Russell’s 
sentiments in framing the Bill, mange Lord Russell was not 
there to say so, and would not have said so if he had 
been there. Of the many foolish things his Lordship has said 
and done in his political life one of the most notably foolish 
was the Durham letter, which only succeeded, so far as it was 
a success at > in setting everybody by the ears whom it was 
his business, if possible, to conciliate. And the Bill was a 
clumsy attempt to pacify the commotion he had fostered by that 
letter, if he fia not actually create it. It combined with inge- 
nious infelicity the worst inconveniences both of theory and of 

ractice. There is a old proverb about the unwisdom of 

rking if you are unwilling or unable to bite. And Lord Russell 
placed the British Legislature in the undignified position of bark- 
ing very loud when it had the best reasons for intending not to 
bite. ,4 form the Act was intolerant, and therefore alien to the 
whole tone of our recent legislation; in its results, as Lord 
Derby was careful to explain, “no proceedings have been taken 
under it,” and therefore “the return will be ni/”—which is just 
why it never ought to have been d. It is not congruous to the 
majesty of law that, in Lord Lyveden’s words, it “should be 
violated every | with complete impunity,” nor is it desirable 
that persons in Dr. Manning’s position should “ daily be obli 
by a higher duty to violate the statute law of this country.” T 
the Roman Catholic prelates are not very sensitive on the subject 
we can well conceive. The Act has just that soupcon of persecution 
about it which invests its victims with a little ot the dignity, with- 
out any of the suffering, of martyrdom. Still it must be remem- 
bered that it is not wholly free from tieal inconveniences. 
Lord Denbigh observed with perfect justice that it needlessly 
complicates the preparation of trust deeds; and we have heard of 
a hitch arising with a leading London publisher who had scruples 
about naming “ the Archbishop of Westminster ” on the title- 
of some work of Dr. Manning’s. The ill-blood it has helped to stir 
up in Ireland is a graver consideration. Not that there are not 
far more pressing difficulties in Irish policy. The repeal of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill would be a sorry consolation to those who 
feel aggrieved by the status quo of the Established Church, or of 
the land question. But ouring ie be gained, and nothing 
lost, by its repeal. Lord Derby’s objection to the assumption b 
Irish Catholic prelates of the titles of their Protestant rivals is 
hardly a practical one. The titles are already conceded to them 
by common consext, and we may add by common sense, except ip 
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legal documents or in official dealings with the Government. And 
it is precisely in those official dealings that the removal of the 
restriction would be a great advantage. All sensible persons, and 
especially all sensible Protestants (we hope Mr. Whalley will 
excuse us), must desire that those who exercise so wide an influence 
for pore or evil as the heads of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland should not be alienated by a kind of social ostra- 
cism from the common sympathies and interests of their fellow- 
countrymen. Nor has it always been so. Archbishop Murray 
was an habitual guest at the Castle, and was on excellent terms 
with Archbishop Whately; but Cardinal Cullen has never set 
foot in the Castle, and his presence the other day at the Lord 
Mayor’s table was, we believe, his first public a in 
general society. No doubt under the most favourable circum- 


. stances Dr. Cullen would be a very different man from his pre- 


decessor, both in character and mental calibre; still nothing 
but good can come of his being brought into more friendly contact 
with his Protestant neighbours oa with the civil authorities. 
And where there are pn long arrears of misgovernment, with its 
heavy entail of popular antipathies, to be made up, as is unhappily 
the case in Ireland, every little is a help. 

It would be quite superfluous, at this distance of time, to enter 
on any formal discussion of the so-called Papal Aggression and the 
popular excitement which it evoked. We have long since witnessed 
the collapse of that great theological bugbear. In fact it was not 
the appointment of the hierarchy, but the elevation of Dr. Wiseman 
to the Cardinalate, without even the formality of an intimation 
to the English Government—which had always been observed 
on previous occasions, as in the case of Cardinal Acton—that 
first stirred the embers which his own ostentatious indiscretion 
fanned into a flame. Had his original announcement of the 
new episcopate been made in the tone of his Appeal to the 
Reason of the English People, published after the uproar was at 
its height, instead of being clothed in all the rhetorical bombast 
poured forth from “the Flaminian Gate” for the confusion 
of the Northern heretics, there would have been no disturbance 
and no Titles Bill. But to his dying day Cardinal Wiseman was as 
little able to understand the character as to make himself at home 
in the language of his adopted country, and hence he was always 
committing unconscious solecisms in regard to both. It did not 
occur to him that we should be otherwise than flattered at being 
informed that England was at last “restored to her place in the 
ecclesiastical orbit,” and that henceforth “ We, Nicholas of the 
title of St. Pudentiana, Cardinal, &c., &c., rule and shall con- 
tinue to rule the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, and 
Herts.” And, unluckily, it did not occur to the British public 
that this grandiloquent proclamation simply meant that the person 
who had hitherto rejoiced in the euphonious designation of 
o Bishop of Melipotamus and Vicar Apostolic of the London 
district’ would for the future be called “ Archbishop of West- 
minster.” Still less were they likely to inquire whether the 
change was not on the whole favourable to the liberties of those 
whom it alone concerned. For both clergy and laity, if we are 
not mistaken, have more security for their independence under an 
organized episcopal government than under the irresponsible auto- 
cracy of Vicars Apostolic. That, however, is a matter for their 
own consideration. All we are concerned with now is the fact 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, whose existence nobody disputes, 
and nobody, except Mr. Whalley, wishes to interfere with, and the 
fact of the law which makes its existence penal. And we can 
hardly be wrong in saying that the sooner the only retrograde Act 
of modern times which stains our statute-book is abolished, and 
the avowed discrepancy between the theory and the action of the 
Legislature, which is its inevitable consequence, put an end to, the 
better it will be for all concerned. 


ELOCUTION. 


peas University of Cambridge seems to have been lately 

troubled by the difficult question of the propriety of permitting 

the establishment of a prize for good reading. ‘l'o the outside 

ublic it certainly appears, at first sight, that when a gift is offered, 
it is the best policy to take it. We need not enter into the argu- 
ments which were supposed in this special instance to tell against 
the general cee oe nor as to the probable efficacy of the 

particular scheme proposed. The suggestion, however, raises a 

certain gleam of hope in the minds of those who have suffered 

many things from preachers, and it may be worth considering 
whether the hope is in any degree justifiable. Can it be possible, 
as it seems to be imagined, that Cambridge may at some future 
time turn out accomplished preachers, as it now manufactures 

scholars and mathematicians? Shall we ever sce the day 
when the clergy from that great school of learning will be recog- 
nisable by their graceful elocution and elegant manners in the 
pulpit? Or, if such anticipations are too visionary, within what 
limits is it possible for an intelligent system of education really to 
improve our standard of pulpit excellence ? 

That something might be done is obvious. Very little ex- 
erience in church-going is sufficient to show that certain bad 
abits are very common, which might be eradicated by good train- 

ing. There would be a perceptible improvement if any number of 

our young men were accustomed to fill their lungs properly, and 
hold up their heads, and make the best use of their voices. There 
are many trifling defects which are very irritating to an audience, 
and easily avoided after a little practice when once pointed out. 


Of course any tolerably good training would produce a negati 
benefit by diminishing the of errors ; it 
remove one source of the annoyance from which unoffending 
congregations are made wantonly to suffer. Unluckily, a clergy- 
man has a twofold task to execute; he has not only to perform 
upon an instrument, but to compose his own tunes. However much 
he may be improved in the merely mechanical part of his business, 
no progress has been made towards the more essential and more 
difficult accomplishment of providing thoughts. All the rules of 
rhetoric that have ever been given will not enable a man to preach 
forcibly without ideas, any more than a cookery-book will teach 
us how to make omelettes without eggs. Still it is a question 
whether the relative importance of the form and substance is not 
somewhat misunderstood. When we attempt to analyse many 
speeches most effective in delivery, they often strike us as wonder- 
fully empty of thought. The ditference between speeches which, 
as we hear them, seem to exhibit glowing eloquence, and those 
which are specimens of dreary commonplace, often seems to 
evaporate on paper; the arguments are much the same, and the 
charm lies in the turn of expression, or perhaps in the manner, or 
it may be the voice. No one can deny that Mr. Spu 

is, for some reason or other, a very impressive preacher; yet his 
sermons are on a yery low intellectual level, and the humorous 
turns for which he has a_ reputation are comparatively 
rare. Without denying to him considerable powers of lan 

and of popular illustration, we cannot but attribute much 
of the charm to his admirable voice ; and the same thing is true in 
a degree of almost all great speakers. In short, the merely phy- 
sical qualifications seem to be as essential as the intellectual It is 
as necessary that the instrument should be perfect as that the per- 
former should be skilful; and thus there seems to be a possibili 
that, though we cannot put ideas into a stupid man’s head, we 
may at least improve a clever man’s powers of expressing them, 
Even here, however, we very soon come to a limit of what mere 
training can do. A musical performer requires sensibility as well 
as mechanical powers of execution; and no man can learn even to 
modulate his voice properly as a speaker unless he has the quick 
sense of sympathy with his audience, and the natural tendency to 
express his emotions by action, which make every real orator 
something of an actor. Preparatory training can only teach him 
to avoid certain errors ; but the essence of the art of rhetoric is that 
the speaker should at once regulate and reflect the sentiments of 
his audience. Such an art can only be really learnt in actual 
practice where real sentiment is ready-made. Probably a few ex- 
citing discussions at a debating society will force a man to enter 
more deeply into the secret of successful speaking than any 
amount of deliberate teaching. 

The case, indeed, may be put more strongly. There are some 
speakers whose very faults seem to be an advantage to them. 
For some reason, which it is not necessary to penetrate, English- 
men ure very apt to associate good oratory with hypocrisy. A 
man who has a great flow of language is summarily set down as a 
humbug. To be capable of “reeling it off slick,” as Mr. Biglow 
puts it—or, in other words, of making an eloquent extempore 
oration at a moment’s notice—is almost enough to condemn a man 
for life. This is probably a mistake; there is no necessary con- 
nexion between truth and roughness on one side, and lying and 
civility on the other; and the good blunt Englishman of fiction is 
frequently as thoroughgoing an impostor as his smoothest neigh- 
bour. sau often turns out as great a rogue as Jacob; however, 
there is unaccountably a prejudice in favour of a man who talks 
ungrammatically and fills up yawning caverns in his rhetoric with 
inarticulate noises, and evidently regards his legs and arms as 
vexatious incumbrances. When such a man persistently stumbles 
through a series of dislocated sentences, he gets the credit of sin- 
cerity, perhaps because we can conceive no other motive for volun- 
tary exposure to such a martyrdom. To see an honest man 
struggling with the parts of speech as if they were personal 
enemies, in order to force his ideas to an utterance, is doubtless a 
grand sight, though perhaps others besides honest men sometimes 
commit themselves to the contest. Now it would be immoral as 
well as absurd to recommend a young man to acquire a good hesi- 
tating stumbling manner, especially as a conscious imitation would 
probably be a failure. But the fact that the clumsy school of 
orators gain so much influence shows what is the real importance 
of mechanical excellence in the art. Such a power makes a 
speech pleasant to hear, and, in the hands of a really first-rate 
performer, is a very formidable weapon; but for the ordi- 
nary humdrum stupid speaker it may be doubted whether 
it is not more harm than good. He must be content with a much 
humbler kind of effect. It will be as well that he should know 
how to avoid “ clergyman’s sore throat,” or other results of clumsy 
utterance ; but beyond that, he need not be careful for elocu- 
tionary eminence. He should cultivate a moderate impediment in 
his speech as a real blessing, and beware above all things of that 
fatal fluency which in speaking is as dangerous as over-politeness 
oO gga a: is, the most unpopular fault that can be com- 
mitte 

The truth is that the conditions of effective speaking, whether 
in the pulpit or elsewhere, seem to be very simple, and, for 
any but great artists, to be nearly independent of elocutionary 
skill. Our young clergy might doubtless be taught, and it would 
be a very great improvement, to read prayers more intelligibly to 
their congregations, and more agreeably to themselves, than they 
generally do; any training directed to this object would be a clear 
gain; but to become effective in the pulpit they would require to 
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isfy a different set of conditions. Almost any man will be listened 
to with interest who believes what he says to be true, and who 
farther believes it to be important. The first condition may of course 
be assumed to exist in all clergymen. If the solemnity of a sermon 
were not a sufficient guarantee for sincerity, the difficulty of 
hypocrisy would secure it. However blind popular instinct may be 
jn other respects, it detects with considerable accuracy a man who 
js talking for twenty minutes what he does not believe; conse- 
ently we may assume that all sermons are always honest as- 
gertions of belief throughout. We must therefore suppose that 
at obstacle to their effectiveness is that the preachers do 
not generally think them important, and it would be very odd if 
they did, especially in face of the prevailing opinion of their 
gations. In a country where the priesthood occupies a 
commanding position, the people may be ready to accept its 
utterances with the profound respect which our contemporary 
the Westminster Gazette would demand from us; and of course 
the sense that everybody will receive all that he lets fall with 
implicit confidence must be very encouraging to an orator. 
He begins to believe that his words must really be of some 
importance to mankind, But unluckily, in this heretical coun- 
, Wwe are aware that the clergy are not elevated above 
the rest of mankind in an intellectual point of view. The 
umption of the educated males of his audience is generally 
that they are rather his superiors; the part of our youth which is 
drafted off to supply their ranks is unfortunately the less brilliant, 
and their subsequent education is not calculated to provide them 
with valuable stores of advice for grown-up men. Consequently 
they can hardly feel that their message is of much importance to 
the public, because the —_ evidently does not expect it with 
any particular interest. Many men would be able to talk with 
force, if not with eloquence, if ~ could once believe in the im- 
— of their own words ; but they take refuge in commonplace 
m: want of self-confidence. Sermons are not eloquent, because 
the preachers are unpleasantly aware that they have ceased to 
discharge any very important function in society. The real 
difficulty, in short, in the way of securing good preaching is the 
altered relation to society borne by the clergy. They have neither 
new ideas to give us, nor even authoritative expositions of old 
ones, nor are they speaking to an audience duly indoctrinated with 
an awe for their intellects. big are thrown back upon the most 
difficult of all oratorical tasks, that of making very well known 
and old truths new and effective by sheer force of simplicity and 
earnestness. Now, however desirable an accomplishment good 
reading may be in aclergyman, it ean scarcely alter these more 
found causes of bad preaching ; consequently we fear that, un- 
any strong excitement reaches even to pulpit orators, we must 
be content to see sermons remain dull, and can only hope that such 
energy as is left after the attempt to make young clergymen read 
well will be spent upon teaching them to preach shortly. 


THE BRITISH NORTH-AMERICAN CONFEDERATION. 


F the Constitution of the new North-German League attracts 
the attention of the political inquirer on one set of grounds, 
the scheme for the Constitution of the League of British 2 North 
America equally attracts attention on other grounds. As Federal 
Constitutions, both are anomalies; but the anomalies are not of 
the same kind. Again, the intentions of the two are conspicuously 
different. The North-German League clearly has an object quite 
distinct from the formation of a North-German League. The 
— of the scheme for its own purpose is therefore to 
found in those points which constitute its badness when 
compared with the constitutions of other Federations. In 
the North American scheme there is no such ulterior pur- 
pose. It may very possibly have an ulterior purpose, but it 
is not an ulterior purpose, like that of the German scheme, 
contrary to the apparent object of the League as it stands. The 
ulterior object of the German scheme is undoubtedly to bring the 
members of the League into a still closer dependence than at pre- 
sent on the Crown of Prussia. The ulterior object of the North 
American scheme is undoubtedly not to bring the members of the 
League into any closer dependence than at present on the Crown 
of Great Britain. Both schemes differ from most Confederations 
in vesting the executive power of the League in an a 
monarch. But then, in the German scheme that hereditary monarc 
is the sovereign of one State of the League, whose presidency is 
equivalent to the dependence of ail the rest of the League on that 
one State. In the North American scheme the hereditary monarch 
in whom the Federal executive power is vested is already the com- 
mon sovereign of all. It is a singular position alike for the States 
of the League and for the sovereign who is thus, without ceasing 
to be a sovereign, turned into a Federal President. But as the 
sovereign is the common sovereign, having no special tie to one 
State more than another, no advantage is given, as in the German 
case, to one State over another. We shall perhaps find that the 
relations of the several States to one another are not very equally 
ced. But the inequality is not owing to the form of the 
executive, singular as that form is in other respects. 

It is, however, in the relation between the members of the 
League and their executive that the great peculiarity of this con- 
stitution exists, It is a peculiarity involved in its origin. The 
Canadian League, as it seems easiest to call it, is not a League 
formed by sovereign and independent States. Its members have 
not, even in theory, any of the rights of independent sovereignty, 


They have no international existence; they cannot commission 
ambassadors or make peace or war. Enjoying, as they do, a large 
amount of internal independence, they are, for all external pu 

mere dependencies of a power over which they have no control. 
That power, under the name of a Federal Executive, is still to 
retain its present authority. The States of the Canadian League 
will be, oddly enough, dependencies of their own President. A 
League formed, in the usual way, of sovereign States, might of 
course, if it chose, vest the power of war and peace in its President 
or other Federal Executive. The American Constitution does so 
to some extent, through the treaty-making power, imperfect as 
it is, vested in the President. But if the American President or 
the Swiss Federal Council an absolute power of 
making war and peace without consulting the Legislature, they 
would still hold that power only as a magistracy of the League, 
by grant of the League. The Federal Executive would pre- 
sumably be guided in the exercise of such a power by its views 
of the interests of the e, and of those interests only. But 
the Federal Executive of the Canadian League possesses these 
powers already, and that by no grant of the League, but by an 
inherent prerogative older than the League. And it is certain that, 
in its exercise of them, the Federal Executive of the Canadian 
League will not be chiefly or primarily guided by the interests of 
the Canadian League. For the Federal Executive of Canada is 
also the Sovereign of the British Empire, and must therefore, in the 
exercise of its powers, be guided, not by the special interests of 
Canada, but by the general interests of the whole Empire. The 
members of the Canadian League are therefore, in all international 
concerns, dependencies of their own President. 

This is a new position for members of a Federal union, and of 
course it a great way to throw doubts on the claim of this 
Canadian union to be looked on as a real Federal union at all. 
But it is the natural result of an attempt at Federal union 
among communities which are not rages but all of 
them dependencies of a common superior. Now the mem- 
bers of the original Swiss League, and of all other Leagues 
which were formed within the limits of the Empire, undoubtedly 
owned a common superior in the Emperor. As members 
of the Empire, vassals of the Emperor, they undoubtedly owed a 
duty to the Emperor, to the Empire, and to each particular State 
of the Empire. But those duties.were not practically inconsistent 
with the practical sovereignty of each member of the Empire. 
Each Duke, Count, Bishop, Free City, could make war and 
and commission ambassadors, without violating any duty to the 
Emperor. Any number of such princes or commonwealths could 
therefore enter into Federal relations with one another without 
violating their duty to the Emperor. And they could enter into 
such relations without putting the League so formed, as a League, 
into any special relation to the Emperor. His superiority over 
them as separate States did not involve his being the Federal 
Executive of the Leagues formed by any of these separate States. 
We can of course conceive that the Canadian League might have 
devised some other form of Federal Executive instead of vesting 
it in the Crown of Great Britain. But, had this been the 
the dependent relation to the Crown of Great Britain must still 
have been preserved. As long as the Canadian League consists 
of dependencies, it cannot, whatever form it takes, escape from its 
dependent position; it cannot assume any international position in 
the face of other Powers. The Swiss and other German Le 
consisting of sovereign States, though States which recognised a 
feudal superior, could either retain an international tion for 
their several members or delegate it to the’ common authority of 
the League. 

This peculiar position seems of itself to cut off the Canadian 
Union trom any claim to be looked on as a real Confederation. 
The words “federally united” occur in the Act, and no doubt 
they are, in a certain sense, applicable to the relation into which 
the colonies concerned are entering ; but those colonies, as depen- 
dencies, cannot form a Confederation in the same sense as Switzer- 
land or the United States. It is not simply because the Canadian 
League and the North-German League have both of them a mon- 
archic head that we deny either of them to be Confederations in the 
true sense. A Federal Monarchy, though it has probably never ex- 
isted in any pure stage, isin theory quite possible. The theoretical 
relations between a medieval Emperor or King and his great 
vassals came very near to it. But such a relation is very different 
from the Canadian or the Prussian relation. In the Prussian 
scheme the President of the Confederation is the sovereign of one 


, member of the Confederation, and that a member out of all pro- 


portion to the rest in extent and power. In the Canadian scheme 
the President of the Confederation is the sovereign of an Empire 
of which the Confederation itself forms only a small part. To 
be sure, a telegram has come to say that the Confederation is to 
become a Kingdom with a British prince for its King. Such a 
rumour may be true or false; such a scheme may be wise or 
foolish ; we can only say that we can find nothing like it in the 
Act of Parliament now before us. 

The proposed constitution of the Canadian Union departs also 
from strict Federal principles in two other important points. In 
a true Federation the rights of the States are the reserved 
rights; the rights of the Union are the delegated rights. The 
States, sovereign and independent bodies, delegate to the Union 
such an amount of power as they think fit. The amount 
of power so delegated is not to the purpose, and it may 
vary infinitely in different Confederations. But it is an essential 
principle that the Union has only those powers, great or small, 
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which are expressly delegated to it ; all powers not so delegated 
remain to the several States. Herein lies the real idea of State 
Sovereignty. Whether the range of powers retained by the 
States be wide or narrow, within that range they are sovereign ; 
their powers are inherent and not delegated ; the States, within 
their own range, are independent of the Union and not responsible 
toit. But the Act before us assigns certain functions to the central 
Parliament, certain functions to the local Parliament, but it adds 
that any powers not specially assigned to the local Parliaments 
shall belong to the central Parliament. This, it will be at once 
observed, is the direct opposite to the Swiss and American rule ; it 
is the direct opposite of the first principle of a Confederation. 
It does not quite reduce the local Parliament to a merely muni- 
cipal position, to the position of a Town Council or a Court of 
Quarter Sessions, because it would seem that the central Parliament 
cannot encroach on the powers expressly assigned to the local 
Parliaments. Still it is central authority which is the rule, local 
authority which is the exception. Ina real Federal system it is 
exactly the other way. 

The constitution of the Senate again is still more completely op- 
a to Federal principles. In a Confederation there must be two 

Touses, because there are twa principles to be represented, each of 
which, in a well-balanced Federal Constitution, must have a veto 
upon the other. In one sense the States are equal ; in another sense 
they are unequal. As independent commonwealths entering on 
equal terms into a voluntary compact, they are essentially equal. 
But they may be, and commonly are, very unequal in point of extent 
and population. It would thus be alike unfair either to give each 
State, great and small, an equal voice, or to give the smaller States 
no greater voice than the amount of their population entitles them 
to. Both principles, population and State equality, must be repre- 
sented. Hence both in Switzerland and in the United States every 
measure must pass two Houses, in one of which members are strictly 
apportioned to population, while in the other each State, great 
and small, has an equal voice. The House of Representatives 
represents the nation us a nation, the Senate represents the States 
as States. But in the Canadian Senate the several members are 
not to have an equal voice; the two larger provinces are to 
have double as many votes as the two smaller. And, stranger 
still, the Senators are not to be elected by the local Parliaments, 
as the Senators of the United States are by the State Legis- 
latures; but they are to be chosen by the Federal Executive in 
the shape of the Governor-General. They are indeed to be chosen 
out of certain electoral divisions, but, if the Governor-General is 
to choose, this seems to be simply a needless restriction on his 
freedom of choice. For Senators appointed by the Governor- 
General and appointed for life cannot represent State rights or 
anything else ; they are simply a nominee “ Other House,” with 
whatever may be the virtues or vices of a nominee “ Other House.” 
In a word, the constitution of the proposed Federal Parliament is 
not Federal at all. 

We are not making these criticisms by way of finding fault. 
We are simply taking a view of the proposed Constitution as a 
study in Federal constitution-making. As such it is a failure; it 
is not a veal Federal constitution at all. But it does not at all 
follow that it is a practical failure. It may be a very good con- 
stitution for Canada; it may be a much better constitution for 
Canada than a closer following of Swiss and American models 
would have made it. But this is because, in the present circum- 
stances of Canada, a real Federal constitution is impossible. The 
constitution of the Senate certainly strikes us as a mistake; but 
it is hard to see how, if British connexion is to be retained at all, 
the constitution of the Federal Executive could be otherwise. 
But that constitution of the Federal Executive at once destroys 
all real Federal character. The inference is that a real Federal 
union can be formed only among States which are really inde- 
pendent in their international relations as well as in their internal 
government. If the colonies are ever detached from the mother 
country, the constitution now before us may form the basis of a 
real Federal constitution. But it is not a real Federal constitution 
as yet. 


THE AWARD OF HONOURS. 


ROBABLY few people except those professionally interested 
read the oflicial Gazette. Putting aside those to whom the 
list of bankrupts brings home a sense of broken confidence and 
wrecked savings, the Gazette has naturally a very limited list of 
students. Army men and their relations like to see who has got 
the step in this or that regiment. A still smaller circle is interested 
in the civil appointments either at home or abroad; and the small- 
est of all in the distribution of those honorary distinctions which 
the Crown from time to time awards to its officers, civil, naval, and 
military. Not only is the class from which are selected the higher 
members of these departments restricted, but the scenes of their 
employment are so remote that it is pardonable for the general 
public to feel nothing but indifference to their glorification. Yet, 
when the principles on which the Sovereign is supposed to confer 
distinction are borne in mind, it is to be regretted that more is not 
known of the officers who have received an enduring recognition 
from the fountain of honour. 

A few days ago the official Gazette enumerated nine promo- 
tions to the rank of G.C.B., twenty-five to that of K.C.B., and 
nearly sixty to that of C.B. Of the majority of these it may be 
said, in no invidious sense, that they are unknown to fame. ‘hey 
are not known to the general public for conspicuous services. But 


this does not militate against their merit or their proferment. In 
some cases indeed their merits have been made known, but are 
now forgotten. Lyents nowadays are so varied in their charactey 
and so rapid in their succession, that frequent reiteration is neces- 
sary to stamp a man’s name durably on the tablets of the publie 
memory. Many a man whose dash or strategy in the crisis 
of the Indian Mutiny was the subject of approval in general 
orders, or of eulogy in the Special Correspondent’s letter, is 
now as much forgotten by the public as if there had been no 
mutiny and no heroism. ‘That such men are not forgotten 
by the departments which they have faithfully served is proved 
by the appearance of several Indian officers in the list of the 
decorated. But there are others of whom no public mention has 
ever been made in General Orders or newspaper correspondence, 
A large proportion of the C.B.’s and some of the K.C.B.’s are 
comparatively unknown to the world. We do not say this in 
any cynical humour. It is one of the conditions of the public 
service that this should be the case. Honours are award 
and justly awarded, to long and faithful, no less than to bril- 
liant and distinguished, service. It is no small thing to have 
discharged duties of trust and authority for a length of time 
in a spirit of conscientious diligence, patience, and self-denial. It 
is much to hve postponed considerations of personal notoriety and 
display to considerations of public responsibility and faithfulivess; 
to have guided and controlled the fretful impatience of oilicial 
superiors without the appearance of controlling or resisting; to 
have subordinated temper, irritability, and wounded self-respect 
to the claims of discipline and obedience; to have sugyested 
a right course, and to have executed good suggestions with 
success, and to have refrained from a murmur or a reproach 
when those in high position got the praise and the reward; nay, 
to have refrained from remonstrance when the subordinate was 
blamed for the wrong instructions or the mismanagement of his 
chief. It is no light merit to have gone on in an even tenor, 
undismayed by difficulties, undejected by the wrongful denial of 
just praise, or the galling visitation of unjust censure or positive 
misrepresentation, doing the duty of an ailotted position for years 
and years together. These are things which in the end deserve 
reward, and in the end generally attain it. To these we may 
add other claims; service in unhealthy climates or among alien 
races, long separation from the comforts uf home and the 
amenities of civilization; service faithfully rendered in presence 
of mutinies, insurrections, and epidemics—service not without 
danger, yet seldom chronicled beyond the sphere of its occur- 
rence ; and, altogether, we obtain a fair summary of the claims 
which may often be preferred on behalf of men who have not had 
the opportunity to perform brilliant acts, but the whole teuor of 
whose public conduct has been coloured by a sense of fidelity, 
honour, and diligence. There may of course be errors in the 
distribution of decorations among the civil and military servants 
of the Crown, as there may be errors in every gift of cvery 
kind. Some men may be more pushing than others; some may 
have more interest than others; and all men who either have no 
interest, or have had it, know what is the mighty import of its 
presence or its absence. Still, after making all deductions and 
limitations, we are correct in saying that, obscure as many of the 
men selected for decoration may be in the opinion of the pwlic, 
most of them have given years of honest labour and self-sacritice 
to the country, often under circumstances of danger, and generally 
under circumstances which test the solid qualities of their moral 
and intellectual tibre. 

These remarks are applicable to the civil officers in the colonial 
and diplomatic departments. They are strikingly applicable to 
those medical olfficers of the army and navy whose courage 
and skill have been equally tested under the fire of the enemy 
and in conflict with the worst diseases of malignant cli:uates. 
But, inasmuch as the list to which we refer includes many 
combatant officers of the army and navy, a reflection is sug- 


gested to our minds which may be followed out to some curious . 


inferences. ‘The decoration of military and naval officers is 
naturally supposed to imply distinguished action in battle. Of 
the military officers enumerated in the Gazette, the names of 
some are associated in the public mind with India and the 
Crimea. A critical inquirer might be disposed indeed to ask 
why those who have been already decorated for their services 
in those campaigns should receive a higher decoration now, when 
they have had no ampler opportunities of earning it. This ques- 
tion need not be unduly urged; but at the same time justice and 
expediency both forbid that rewards of merit should be calcu!ated 
on a basis of seniority, and that men who have been already :nade 
k.C.B.’s for having done something should ten years afterwards 
be made G.C.B.’s, though they have done nothing since. 

Again, another question is suggested by a reference to the naval 
decorations. We have had no maritime war for the last eig lit or 
ten years. The men who distinguished themselves in the naval 
operations in Indian or Chinese waters are supposed to have been 
rewarded a long time ago, Certainly they ought to have Leen 
rewarded long before this. And there is this peculiarity in the 
naval rewards. Not only have we had no maritime war, but we 
had a very near chance of having one, and we found a very 
narrow escape from it. If ever a country was on the brink of a 
war, England was in that position after the affair of the Zrent. If 
ever there was a prospect of naval distinction, it was then. But 
the anticipated opportunity did not arrive. True, a large and 
impusing fleet was despatched to the probable seat of war. It 
was placed under the command of an admiral who had won 
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respect of his officers by his signal administrative ability, 
te their love by his just # kindly disposition, But it was 
goon understood that he and his fleet were fettered by such 
instructions from the Government as almost inevitabl, r precluded 
them from reaping warlike laurels. If implicit credit is to be 
iven to the testimony of naval men and the cautious tone of 
arliamentary language, the gist of the instructions issued to 
our officers at that time was to avoid all opportunities of offence 
—to cultivate all manner of comity, courtesy, and civility with 
the navy of a nation which both then and since has shown any- 
thing but friendly feelings towards land. We are not saying 
that this was a wrong or false ary All we contend for is that its 
execution was not exactly of that kind which is popularly supposed 
to recommend the officers of a combatant service to the honours of a 
martial decoration. And the question arises, Is the same kind 
of honour consistently given to the two very opposite kinds of 
conduct—to the quick and unhesitating patriotism which feels 
as a personal wrong anything like a slight on the honour of one’s 
country, and to that more cosmopolitan philosophy which, in its 
wider apprehension of remote consequences, looks upon honour as 
a thing which was buried with the fool that died on Wednesday ? 
There is one kind of reply which the advisers of the Crown might 
make, although it is doubtful whether they will give it official 
utterance. ‘lo many a public servant it is an infinitely less trying 
and difficult matter to go into action against a foreign enemy than 
it is to brook the irritations and half-avowed impertinences of a 
nation which is not at war with his country, but is covertly 
hostile to it. To some men defeat, wounds, death itself are 
objects of less dread and horror than the duty of making civil 
rofessions, of smiling pleasantly and exemplifying the full for- 
Pearance of Christian amity, while a Spanish captain is seizing 
our countrymen’s merchant ships, or an American commodore 
is overhauling a Itoyal gunboat. Therefore, if the Government of 
England has resolved on an absolutely and essentially pacific 
licy, if the Foreign and Colonial Departments are at one with the 
Admiralty in their resolution to discourage all patriotic ebullitions 
on the part of their respective subordinates in every quarter 
of the globe, perhaps there is no better way of reconciling high- 
minded and public-spirited officers to an irksome and ungrateful 
duty than by giving them for their forbearance the same rewards 
which their known qualities would have earned in the furtherance 
of a bolder policy. Some officers, indeed, will refuse honours 
offered under such circumstances, as inconsistent with the object 
of their institution. And the distinguished admiral of whom we 
have spoken is reported to have refused them in this spirit. If 
this be true, he made an admirable protest against the bad prin- 
ciple of taking honours by seniority, and the worse principle of 
accepting them in a sense contrary to that of their original inten- 
tion. It would have been well if all those who have received the 
highest decoration had taken the same view of them that he has done. 
By the highest grade of officers the highest decoration ought only 
to be prized as the special and direct reward of important public 
services; not sought as a mere pendant to other honours earned 
long ago. As to the inferior classes of honours conferred on naval 
and mulitary men, these may be earned in other fields than those 
of battle. As we have said before, there remain other duties, in- 
volving both danger and energy, which will always entitle a 
certain body of officers, naval or military, to honorary distinctions, 
although they have had no opportunity of displaying their prowess 
against the fleets and armies of first-rate Powers. it is only to be 
hoped that, when a collision with these is brought about, the result 
will not reflect discredit either on the bestowers or the wearers of 
coveted orders. But of this no one can feel assured if the prin- 
ciple of promotion enunciated by Sir J. Pakington and defended 
by Sir C. Dalrymple Hay is to be practically applied in future to 
the army and navy, and Parliamentary partisanship is to be 
accepted as a substitute for professional ability. 

While we are discussing one class of honours which, though 
partially extended to civilians, is essentially of a military character, 
we cannot refrain from entering a brief protest against the reckless 
profusion with which those of another kind have in former times 
been showered on unworthy recipients. At no time has there been 
a greater avidity for titles of honour than there is now. At no 
time perhaps has there been more jobbing to obtain them than now ; 
so that our protest is not unseasonable. The dignity of Knight 
Bachelor has been trailed in the dirt till those persons to whose 
official rank it is regarded as an ordinary accompaniment became 
ashamed of their associates. Though ‘long disjoined from all 
notions of military desert, it has fulfilled no sien function in 
being annexed to ‘certain civil offices of importance. The puisné 
Judges of the English Courts of Law and Equity, a few Chief 
Justices of long ‘standing in the colonies, and a few Colonial 
Governors who failed to attain the higher orders of the Bath, were 
gtatitied by the social precedence which they derived from a title 
on which their own services and character reflected as much 
houowr as it gave to them. Had it been confined within these 
limitations, it would have continued to retain the respect with 
Which it was originally regarded. But when the mayors of obscure 
Country towns were added to the list, whose only merit was the 
Presentation of addresses which they had not even composed 
themselves, the lowest depths of practical bathos seemed to have 

n sounded. A lower depth than this, however, was found 
When the ranks of chivalry opened to admit the English apotheca- 
nes of foreign capitals and watering-places, whose claims rested 
upon their zeal in hunting up good lodgings for gouty peers, 

up scandal for antiquated peeresses, and acting as dry- 


nurses to foolish young men of quality on their first entrance into 
the Continental world. This scandal has not been perpetuated 
with the prodigality which signalled its commencement, but its 
odour is rank enough to excite the susceptibilities of the recipients 
of honours, and the derision of those who profess to hold such 
distinctions in contempt. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR MARKET. 
DEVONSHIRE clergyman has recently been an. 


curious and interesting experiment. In the autumn of 
year two rather remarkable letters on the condition of the agri- 
cultural peasantry in that county appeared in the 7imes, In the 
first of these the writer—Mr. Edward Girdlestone, a Canon of 
Bristol, and Vicar of Halberton near Tiverton—pointed out that 
pular sympathy for the rural labourer was apt to get hold of 
is story at the wrong end. There are some features in his 
position very well deserving of commiseration, which must be 
taken, nevertheless, rather as effects than as causes. His cot 
has often not the accommodation which is necessary for common 
decency ; his children are scarcely educated ; his own appreciation 
of the blessings of an Established Church and the spiritual 
privileges flowing therefrom is frequently most imperfect. Mr. 
Girdlestone admitted readily the truth of these allegations. 
But he had the courage, most rare in a country clergyman, to say 
that all these matters were only subordinate to the fundamental 
question of wages. Modesty, and the love of learning, and a 
taste for hearing sermons are admirable sentiments in themselves, 
but they presuppose for their satisfactory development the occa- 
sional enjoyment of a full meal. “I find it is of little use,” said 
Mr. Girdlestone, “either to preach or educate, so long as the 
population remains at starving-point. An empty stomach in a 
ruinous hovel is a material on which it is most difficult to make a 
religious or moral impression.” Of course we do not defend the 
Canon for making such an assertion as this. Not to mention the 
disposition it betrays to trust to an arm of flesh, and to think of 
the labourer’s body before attending to his soul, it has the fault 
of being flagrantly unpatriotic. The virtues and happiness of the 
rural peasantry rank so high among the cherished commonplaces 
of English self-complacency that no Englishman, least of all a 
beneficed clergyman, has any right to hold a different opinion. 
But still, even if we do not defend, we may palliate; and if ever 
scepticism on this vital point of the national creed can be ex- 
cusable, it is in the presence of 83, a week wages, and that not all 
paid in money. This, it seems, with an occasional fall to 7s., was 
the ordinary income of an able-bodied labourer in a Devonshire 
parish, in September, 1866. He had cider in addition, and some- 
times a little fuel; but against this had to be set his inability to 
make full time in bad weather. Half of the money was frequently 
absorbed by deductions for house-rent, and for the grist, or coarse 
flour, which, on farms where the truck system was in force, the 
labourer was obliged to take at his master’s price; so that the 
actual sum carried home in hard cash on the Saturday night for 
the support of the family during the week was often not more than 
3s. 6d. or 48. It is difficult for a whole household to cultivate de- 
cency, contentment, and thrift on sevenpencea day; and we must 
not be too surprised if the attempt to do so is rarely made, and 
still more rarely persevered in. 

The publication of this letter had a very speedy result. It 
brought out with remarkable clearness the true cause of the de- 
pressed state of agricultural labour. Rural industry stands to-day 
in much the same position as commercial industry stood a century 
or two ago. Time was when famine prices might rule in one dis- 
trict, and in another food be so plentiful that it could absolutely 
find no purchaser; but until natural difficulties of communication 
were overcome, no adequate means existed of bringing the buyer 
and the seller into the needful relation with each pen What 
was formerly true of commodities is still true of men. It is not 
necessary, however, just yet to talk of emigration, or to lament 
the overabundance of agricultural labour in England. Without 
going further than Ireland, or Yorkshire, or even Hertfordshire, 
the Devonshire labourer may more than double his earnings, 
and have the additional advantage of receiving them all in 
cash. Mr. Girdlestone knew this fact well enough, and he 
lost no opportunity of preaching it to the labourers in his own 
parish. But it was not till his letter appeared in the Times 
that he was able to give his hearers a practical application of 
his text. The answers he received soon enabled him to leave 
this difficulty behind. Letters came in from various quarters, all 
telling the same story of high wages and few hands. Jn less than 
a month from the date of his first letter Mr. Girdlestone had 
been asked to send five families to the neighbourhood of Dublin 
there to receive 148. a week es, With a furnished cottage and 
garden rent-free, and half the cost of a suit of working clothes for 
each man. Two other families were engaged to go to Yorkshire 
at 128, Od. a week, and a cottage and garden; and an ——_ 
had come in from Hertfordshire for “a whole cargo ” of labourers, 
at wages varying from 15s. to 18s, a week. In some eases the 
expense of removal was paid, or partly paid, in addition. Where 
this was not done, the offers were necessarily of little value except 
as evidence of the truth of Mr. Girdlestone’s statements, But 
the publication of a second letter, in which he made known the 
prospects which had accidentally been opened out to the drudges 
of Halberton, carried the Vicar safely over this obstacle. Facts 
had borne him out in asserting that the simplest remedy for low 
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wages was free trade in labour, and that this freedom could not 
exist in cases where the labourer was ignorant of the existence of 
a better market, or prevented by poverty from offering his labour 
for sale init. In his own parish the former obstacle had been re- 
moved, and he now asked for some little help to accomplish the 
removal of the latter. 

The Times of last Monday gives the result of this appeal. Mr. 
Girdlestone has become, without seeking it, the head of an 
agricultural agency. Applications for a supply of labourers upon 
liberal <erms flowed in from all parts of the country, those 
who sent them usually offering to pay the whole or part of the 
expenses of removal, Then benevolent persons sent him money, 
amounting in all to 44/., to form a fund from which to pay the | 
cost of transport where it was not defrayed by the applicants. He | 
had no trouble in finding men ready to avail themselves of the offers, — 
for labourers came to him of their own accord, and asked to be told 
of places where they could earn better wages. Under these circum- 
stances fifty agricultural labourers have been sent from Halberton _ 
and 8s. a week to districts where the need for them may fairly 
be supposed to be greater, inasmuch as the pay is higher. Of these 
emigrants sixteen are married men with families, and the rest young 
singlemen. The former are earning from 128. to 20s. a week, with 
house and garden in addition; the latter have mostly “ board, 
lodging, washing, and mending in the farmhouse, and 6s. or 6s. 6d. | 
a week” in money—nearly as much, that is to say, as in happy | 
and unsophisticated Halberton was thought sufficient for a married | 
man without “board, lodging, washing, and mending.” Nor has | 
the influence of Mr. Girdlestone’s reform ended with those who | 
were the direct subjects of it. Those who have gone away 
have written home to the friends they have left behind, or the 
reports of their good fortune have found their way into local 
newspapers; and many other labourers, besides those sent off , 
by Mr. Girdlestone, have followed the example of their fellows, 
and found their way to Lancashire and Yorkshire. Even those 
who remain behind have begun to profit by the enterprise of 
others. Wages in Halberton and the neighbourhood have risen 
—“‘everywhere 18.,and in some places 23. a week”; the truck 
system is almost abolished, and the labourer is in every respect 
more liberally dealt with than he was six months ago. Mr. 
Girdlestone has been fortunate enough to reap within an unusually 
short period the fruits of his benevolent outlay of “time, trouble, 
and much wearisome correspondence.” 

We do not wonder, however, that one fraction of the Vicar’s 
flock should have declined to swell the chorus of happy vil- 
lagers which welcomed the new era. The extra shilling or two 
shillings comes, it must be remembered, out of the farmer’s pocket, 
and wiser men than he have found it hard to rejoice at a public 
good when it springs in the first instance from a private loss. 
There is no doubt that in the long run farmers as well as labourers 
will benefit by the change. Better wages means better work and 
lowered poor-rates. An underpaid servant is usually a mistaken 
form of economy. He is so anxious to give his employer as 
little as he can that he is seldom worth even the pittance that 
he actually gets. But the beneficial effect of higher wages is 
long in making itself felt, while the present weekly loss in hard 
money is apparent on the first day; and we fear, therefore, 
that Mr. Girdlestone’s present unpopularity may last for some 
time to come. He may cheer himself, however, during the 
interval with the reflection that he has gone far to get rid 
of a social difficulty which seemed almost insuperable. Hitherto 
the one cure for agricultural distress has been emigration, 
and the obstacles in the way of applying this remedy on a 
large scale have been very serious. it is an advantage of that 
modified emigration which has been going on from Halberton 
during the last six months that it is not beyond the scope of indi- 
vidual action. It needs nothing to set it going but a little energy, 
a little money, a good deal of letter-writing, and a healthy indif- 
ference to local public opinion. We hope that Mr. Girdlestone’s 
example and precept wiil lead to the introduction of similar agen- 
cies in other parishes where the need of them is as great as in his 
own. If the ordinary pay of the rural peasant can be raised by 
sending him to the districts where he is most wanted, the whole 
standard of rural living will gradually be raised, and a younger 
and more intelligent generation will see the need of betaking 
themselves to other counties, or at all events to other trades, 
instead of remaining in the paternal hovel to glut with fresh hands 
an already overstocked market. Enlarged ideas of comfort com- 
monly lie at the root of most improvements in the condition of the 
labouring classes. 


AN IRISH DEBATE, 


- is an o¢casional subject of speculation, what would be the 
condition of Ireland if she were left entirely to herself, free 
from the control both of oe and of every other State? As 
such a contingency is not likely to be realized, the speculation is 
bootless except for the purpose of amusing those who indulge in 
it. We all feel that if ever, by any chance, Ireland ceased 
to belong to England, she would belong to America. “ But,” 
as the children say, “‘ suppose that Ireland ever did belong to 
the Irish alone, what then would be her condition?” It is 
impossible to suggest all the possible consequences of an hypo- 
thetical position. But one thing is clear. One of the first 
things that a native Parliament would have to do would be 


to re-enact the celebration of Donnybrook Fair. Indeed one 


ge Nga would be hardly enough. The peculiar aptitude of 
the Irish genius for a row would require at least half a dozen 
Donnybrooks to purge the salient humours of the nation, And, 
unless these were provided as constitutional safety-valves, there is 
no knowing what might happen. The Protestant boys in the 
North would have to seek abnormal opportunities for insulting 
their Romanist fellow-Irish, and the ja of Munster or 
Connaught would be reduced to the extremity of bullying the few 
Protestants left among them at irregular and unfixed periods, 
And the Houses of Parliament would witness scenes considerabl 

more lively than that which the Commons of the United Kinc- 
dom witnessed a week ago. The altercation of that memorable 


| Friday—if so mild a term is justifiable—suggests, indeed, an ap- 


eon to the style in which the debates of an independent 
rish Parliament would be conducted. 

The professed object of Sir John Gray, who so adroitly brought 
about the row, was to call attention to a censure passed by J oe 
Keogh on the magistrates of Tyrone for partiality in the discharge 
of their duties. It appears that the Donoughmore district was 


disturbed one night by a procession of one hundred and twenty 


Protestants, who were marching to the sound of fifes and drums, 
No sooner were these heard than the Catholic fifes and drums 
felt all the ecstacies of religious rivalry. While the Catholic 
party was organizing itself, the constabulary, anxious of course to 

revent a row, tried to stop the Protestant drums from beating, 
Lhe natural result was that the Protestant drummers knocked the 
constabulary down. Then the chapel-bell tolled, and out sallied 
the Catholics to the conflict. The upshot of it was that, though 
Catholics and Protestants had been equally hot for the fray, the 
magistrates committed several Catholics, but only one Protestant, 
for trial. This was certainly a primd facie case of unfairness on the 
part of the magistrates, which merited the judicial censure, and 


_ afforded just grounds for Parliamentary inquiry. But a man trained 


in the modern school of Irish agitation was not going to com- 
promise himself by any such sr sa motion of decorous 
moderation. If there was no element of disturbance in the matter, 
it was possible to introduce one, and Sir John Gray was not the 
man to lose his opportunity. So he went with a will, not only at 
the Donoughmore Protestants and the Tyrone magistrates, but at 
all the antecedent and correlative grievances of Orange Lodges, and 
the feuds of thirty or forty years ago. Once launched upon this 
boundless sea, it was not for the Speaker of the House to stem his 
onward course. The happy analogy of the Orange and Fenian 
organizations, being of the same kind as that which connects 
Macedon and Monmouth, was too obvious and too irritating not 
to be seized by an orator whose main talent consists in abusing his 
enemies. As the Orange Lodges had a head-centre, county circles, 
and provincial circles, so Fenianism has its head-centre, and its 
circles inner and exterior. Therefore the organization of the one 
is just as mischievous and dangerous as that of the other. 
This comparison naturally provoked a rejoinder from Major 
Knox, whose reminiscences of Sir John Gray's career sug- 
gested inquiries as personal as they were irrelevant. If the 
Orange Lodges conspired against the Constitution in 1835, what 
was Sir John Gray doing in 1848, and what had he been 
doing so late as 1865? By this time the House found itself 
absorbed into a regular Irish wrangling-match. Sir John Gray 
had mistaken his venue, and forgotten that he had a less 
sympathizing audience than he would have met at the Dublin 
Corn Exchange. After Major Knox had enlivened his discourse 
by his reference to passages in Sir John Gray’s political life, Lord 
Claude Hamilton got up and gave a totally different version of the 
aflair on which the motion was based. According to this evidence, 
the poor Protestants of Donoughmore were merely amusing them- 
selves by taking a walk with music. They were enjoying the 
combined pleasures of melody and sociability in a spirit of con- 
fiding innocence. The drums beat only non-political tunes. The 
first to assail the peaceful promenaders were two Roman Catholics, 
who cried out “ Kill them, killthem.” This seems a violent mode 
of resenting one of the few pleasures which are left to modern 
Irishnten, that of walking in procession with drums and fifes. 
After the Protestants had been whitewashed by their several 
advocates, the turn came for vilifying them again. By way of 
casting light on the riot at Donoughmore, members were invited 
to remember the Belfast riots of 1864, and to legislate against 
the existence of the Orange Lodges. As more than four hours 
had now been expended on mutual recrimination, the blood of all 
the members had been sufficiently warmed. Sir W. Verner 
chivalrously identified himself with the traditions and the policy 
of the Orangemen, whose manceuvres under Lord Lake he re- 
membered at a critical period of history, Sir H. Edwards 
claimed to be affiliated as a Yorkshire Orangeman into their 
rauks, and—to prove himself more Irish than the Irish—ventured 
on an insinuation of Fenian sympathy against some of the pre- 
ceding speakers. The cries of “Order” were hushed to atlord 
Mr. Disraeli an opportunity of appearing as the Genius of Con- 
ciliation. In this character he delivered a grave lecture to the 
contending parties, bade them be ashamed of their youthful 
follies, and, compassionately regarding all around him with an air 
of mild superiority, blandly told them that their conduct recalled 
the violence and passion of thirty years ago. The lecture had its 
effect. But with its violence and enthusiasm the debate lost all 
its interest, and the House had no other means of showing its dis- 
gust at the loss of time and temper which it had sustained than 
by forbidding Sir John Gray to withdraw his motion, and giving 
it a flat refusal, So a perfectly proper inquiry into a matter 
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affecting the administration of justice was postponed through the | stances of W. 


isan impatience of its advocates. 


r’s case, Mr.' Walpole would have lost no time _ 


in letting it be known that the sentence was so perfectly just, as it 


The debate, useless for other purposes, is useful for this. It | stood, as to be in no need of revision. If there is to be any death 


ives one a sort of notion what would be the Parliamentary action 
of an independent and self-governed Ireland. If here, where the his wife has certainly no claim to mercy. 


unishment at all, a savage who kills anybody as Wager killed 
ut Mr. Walpole 


Irish members form but one-sixth of the whole House of Commons, | is apparently afraid that in yielding to this straightforward im- 


an Irish question of so much importance can be at once so dis- 


pulse and judgment he would be permitting in himself a sad 


figured by violence and so barren of results, what would be the | development of the old Adam. He aims at moderation and gen- 


accompaniments of every debate in a Parliament wholly Irish 
In such an assembly every charge of every judge, and every sen 
tence pronounced by every magistrate, that cou 


? | tleness and a philosophic serenity. In this mood, the popular 
- | prejudices against murderers jar on his feelings as vulgar and un- 


d be in any way | civilized sentiments. So he does revise Wager’s sentence. This 


connecte@é with party politics, would be made a weapon of party | extraordinary and unparalleled act sets people wondering and 
warfare. There would be no dispassionate majority to cool by its | asking vag ten or two other recent sentences have not also been 


indifference, or calm by its conciliation, the angry 


ions of an | revised. 
excited minority. The whole House would be inflamed by the | what of Toomer, 


f to Wager has been extended the mercy of the Crown, 
the man who was convicted of rape last summer 


same ardour and participate in the same acrimony. Ulster would | at Reading? Toomer, the jury supposed, had been so ingenious 


accuse Munster, and 


unster would retort upon Ulster; and | as to achieve this violent crime after a struggle with the victim 


members of every party would deplore the obstruction to the | which lasted a whole night, but which was not heard by anybody 
course of useful legislation which was caused by their own heated | else in a not very large house, and which left no traces on the 
factiousness, until they all would, in the language of Mr. ell, | clothes or the furniture of the room. The lady, too, was believed 
regret that they had not been born Turks, instead of Catholics | by the jury to have offered her ravisher encouragement on pre- 
and Protestants. An additional infusion of bitterness and | vious occasions to the nefarious proceeding of which he ultimately 


suspicion would be drawn from the action of American influence | became guilty: On this 
on Irish politics. One’ half of the House would accuse the | mercy ; Sut nev 

other half of a traitorous design to sacrifice the independence of | ment for this somewhat ambiguous offence. 
Ireland to the designs of a foreign Power, and the passions of | application was made to Mr. 


opposing nationalities would be alternately mingling and jarrin 
with the passions of opposing religions. That Irishmen, inflame 


equally about politics and religion, should confine themselves to a | at this moment to be in the wrong direction. 


und they recommended him to 
oomer got fifteen ~ imprison- 
this case also 

alpole to revise the sentence, 
but, unluckily for Toomer, Mr. Walpole’s vigilance against either 
side of his character gaining the mastery over him happened 
From a weak 


ertheless 


war of words would, under the circumstances assumed, be impos- | Niobe he actually transformed himself into Rhadamanthus. The 


sible. The process of Parliamentary logic would be sha: 


rpened by | pendulum had swung for the day or week to the Rhadaman- 


the introduction of the argumentum ad duellum; and when fight- | thine side. Alarmed lest the profound sensibility exhibited over 
ing became rife among the representatives, it would not be rare | the fallen oy Hyde Park should be taking too firm root in 
i 


among the constituencies. The state of thin 


would be utterly | his mind, the 


obean Secretary took the earliest occasion of 


intolerable fur those who were doomed to live under it. Nor | showing what a tremendous vigour lies in the remoter parts of his 
can we imagine a better remedy than that which we began | nature. So the unlucky Toomer got no revision of his sentence. 


by proposing. The national taste for a quarrel might be | Ard he is equally unlu 
tified by the statutable creation of half a dozen Donny- | second time. The Home 


when his case is brought up a 
retary’s clemency to Wager 


rooks, where, at stated intervals and for limited periods, it | has exhausted his stock of the sentiment in question. Once 
might be lawful to tap the effervescence of too redundant | more Toomer’s turn comes up when the swing is towards the 


blood. Neither is Lord C. Hamilton’s observation ill-timed. 


There is a sad dearth of amusement in Ireland. Indeed, when | himself on the other side of his nature. 


ple are reduced to the alternative of marching out at nine 
o’clock at night with drums and fifes on the mere s 
meeting another similar procession and breaking its head, the 
want of rational diversion is painfully patent. We do not, indeed, 


know of any others in which Irishmen indulge except those of | mental process by which Mr. 


yer-meetings, sermons, and celebrations of the mass. But 
hly praiseworthy as these exercitations are, they cannot fairly 
be quoted in the category of amusements. To certain classes, 
Protestants and Catholics, they are the whole object and occu- 

ation of life. They bound all their acts, thoughts, and hopes. 

ut, after all, these classes are not very numerous. Nor is the 
influence of these exercises found invariably to be of a very bene- 
ficial character. For, unless modern observation is wholly at fault 


stern and harsh extreme. Mr. Walpole happens to be apes om 
If, having revi 
Wager’s sentence and diminished the punishment, he were also to 


ulation of | revise Toomer’s sentence and diminish his punishment, why 


clearly people might say that the Home Secretary is not a strong 
weak person. This must be the kind of 
alpole brings himself first to a 
piece of monstrous and most unheard-of clemency, and then to the 
infliction of a piece of most unheard-of hardship. 

The Home Secretary’s own statement of the case on Mon- 
day evening, in reply to Sir R. Collier's question, makes us 
wonder how he could reconcile it to the rudest sense of justice 
to remain inert. The jury, he confesses, found Toomer guilty, 
but with a recommendation to mercy. “On being asked by 
the Judge for the grounds of their recommendation, they stated 


they have made a very lively people very dull; they have blighted” that they thought there were extenuating circumstances; and 


the national humour, and killed the national wit; and have per- 
verted a hot but generous impulsiveness into a cold, silent, and 
suspicious acerbity of temper. 


JUSTICE AT THE HOME-OFFICE. 


} yoo a certain point of view, the character of the Home 
Secretary might pass itself off as the perfection and flower of 
human nature. ‘hat balancing, that cautious avoidance of ex- 
tremes, that vigilant guard against too strong proclivities in any 
one direction, which moralists de-lare to be the prime rule of a 
wise man’s conduct, may be seen to admiration in the proceedin 
of this strong-headed and profound statesman. Mr. Walpole must 
take an infinite amount of pains with his mind, as it is the duty of 
every good man to do. If he finds himself in a mood of clemency 
one day, he resolves to set himself right with his abstract standard 
by a fit of harshness the next day. More vulgar mortals inter- 
pret the rule to seek the divine mean rather differently. They do 
not think that this rule is satisfactorily fulfilled by oscillating 
first to one extreme and then to the other, but rather by avoidin 
each with equal solicitude. They suppose that to keep a coo 
head is more in accordance with the ethical virtue of seeking 
the mean in all things, than to balance two extreme vices against 
one another, Still Mr. Walpole’s view is a view comme un autre. 
In an age when characters tend to a dead level, we should prize 
eceentricity, and anything which has the savour of freshness about 
it. And there is genuine freshness about the Home Secretary, as 
about most other persons of a very highly emotional temperament. 
It isa great mistake to suppose, as perhaps many people do, that 
he is one of the most mediocre persons who have ever sat on the 
Treasury Bench. From some — it is true, he may appear to be 
the quintessence of mediocrity, but one must look more deeply. Let 
us see how he sets himself right, and how he keeps his emotions 
manice middle state. The plan is not exactly one to be safely 
Tecommended to people with less than Mr. Walpole’s genius, but 
it is worth reflecting upon for all that. First, the case of a 
particularly brutal and bloody murderer is brought before his 
notice, and he is requested to revise the sentence. One might 


have thought that, after acquainting himself with the circum- 


on being further asked what they meant by extenuating cir- 
cumstances, they said that the prosecutrix had given the 
prisoner enco ment.” One does not want to dwell on a 
nasty subject, but what on earth can be meant by ravishment in 
the presence of encouragement? It would appear to be about as 
just and congruous to bring a man in guilty of theft, with the ex- 
tenuating circumstance that the loser of the property held it in 
his hand and offered it to the prisoner as a gift. Rape and en- 
couragement are diametrically opposite terms. Where there is 
the one, how, in the name of common sense, can there be the 
other also? ‘This simple consideration has escaped Mr. Walpole’s 
powerful mind, intent no doubt on loftier things. With uncom- 
mon solemnity, he took upon himself to regret that “the facts of 
the case do not seem to be sufticiently well understood, and indeed 
in some instances appeared to have been much misapprehended, if 
not perverted.” The coolness of this is admirable in its way. The 
whole current of public opinion set strongly in a certain direction 
at the time of the trial. As time has gone on, and the immediate 
anger and passion subsided, public opinion has only grown more 
cool to grow more firm and unshaken. The idea that a man 
should have fifteen years taken out of his life—or, in other words, 
should be thoroughly ruined and destroyed—for an offence which, 
according to the verdict of the people who found him guilty, he had - 
been in some sort encouraged to commit, and which in its very 
nature could not have been committed if there was anythin 
like encouragement— this idea fills humane and sober-mind 
people with disgust and horror. How is it ible that the 
tinal appeal in criminal cases should be to a department where 
tradition and usage justify, or natural feebleness permits, the 
escape of Wager and the prolonged and apparently hopeless con- 
finement of a man convicted and punished on such evidence as 
that which proved fatal to Toomer? The Home Secretary declares, 
with some slight appearance of being shocked, that Toomer’s 
application called upon him, the Home Secretary, “to undertake 
a duty which peculiarly fell within the province of the jury, 
whose business 1t was to determine the question of fact undcr the 
judge.” Yet the undertaking of a duty of just the same kind did 
not shock Mr. Walpole in Wager’s case. Why did he accede in 
the one instance to the recommendation of the jury who had tried 
the case, and in the other refuse to accede? In one case as much 
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. asin the other the guilt turned upon intention. Wager, it was said, 


the man for supposing that such violence as there was would be 
not too unwelcome. 


injure a man, they will do much more wisely to accuse him of 
rape than of murder. There is no sentimental horror about | a 


the form of any infringement of the virtue of chastity, is more | y 


cannot endure to acquit a man who, whether he has been guilty | h 


immoral act of this particular kind. It pains them sorely to let 


he has not at the same time sinned against the 


him of theft just in order to punish him for the less illegal sin, 


The Emperor did not wear a uniform, and the Empress was rey 


did not mean to kill his wife. Surely in Toomer’s case, by the very | simply dressed. People came in any costume they liked, tho 
terms of the finding, the man is represented as not having meant | most men wore black trousers, and a certain proportion had put on 
to commit the violent offence of which he was accused. Violence | the ceremonial white cravat. There was not much appearance of a 
on the one and resistance on the other, are essentials to rape. | great public rejoicing, but the sunshine, which was cle 
But, in the jury's eyes, there was such encouragement as to excuse | all day, did much towards giving a look of gaiety. The inside of 
the building was not crowded, but the ring of cafés which surrounds 
it did rather a considerable business in the sale of refreshing beve- 
The truth is, we suspect, that if a woman’s friends wish to | rages. As most of our readers are already aware, the building has 
no architectural pretension. The interior is about as interesting ag 


ear and bright 


railway tunnel, and a railway tunnel with — curves. ‘The 


murder, and there is about the other offence. Immorality, in | only impression approaching to grandeur is to be recei¥ed when 


ou first enter the large outward passage where are the machines 


unpardonable than anything else in the eyes of jurymen. They | which in May or June may be “machines in motion.” This is, 


owever, exactly alike from all points of view, and the perspective 


of illegal violence or not, has still been proved guilty of an | is rapidly closed by the curve of the ground-plan. It is only by 
an eflort of imagination that the spectator is able to realize the 

aman go who has sinned against the moral law, oy because | true dimensions of the structure around him. ‘The building 
aw of the | is entirely unsuited for any public ceremonial except a pro- 

land. If a gentleman were wrongfully accused of stealing some- | cession, and the procession of last Monday was so sans fagon 
thing from a house of ill-fame which he could be proved to be | as to be scarcely a ceremonial at all. An elevated pathway, 


in the habit of frequenting, they would still yearn to convict | or stage, supported on cast-iron pillars, runs round the building 
in the middie of the great external corridor before mentioned, 


It is, one would think, precisely in cases where this notorious 
proclivity of juries has occasioned a miscarriage of justice, that 
the revising power of the Home Secretary would be most fitly and 
operly employed. But then this depends on the nature of the 
ome Secretary. Anyhow, it nearly always happens that, owing 
either to the nature of the Secretary, or to the trammels which 
beset his jurisdiction, or to both together, his revising power is 
exercised in such a manner as most violently to outrage public 
opinion and do the least possible justice to everybody concerned. 
Of course we are told repeatedly that there must be an alteration 
in this sooner or later. Yes, sooner or later. But it all turns on the 
soonness or lateness. It may happen to any man to be brought before 
t will be an uncommonly scanty con- 
solation to a wretch lying in gaol, as Toomer is lying now, with no 
prospect of getting out for ever so many years to come, to reflect 
that, after all, civilization is advancing, slowly but steadily, and 
that in due time the Home Office administration will be set right. 
It is this firm conviction that things must come right which keeps 
them chronically wrong. Above all, nothing is so irritatin 
nothing fills one with so deep a sense of iniquity, as the spectac 
of inconsistency, irregularity, incongruity. Uniform harshness 
is bad, but a capricious mixture of 
clemency is even more intolerable. 
decision in the case of Wager which has recalled men’s minds to 
the decision in the case of Toomer, and has filled them with a 
conviction that there is caprice at work in a sphere where caprice 
is least endurable and least to be thought of. 


a jury by some woman. 


arshness with preposterous 
It is the unaccountable 


OPENING OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


ong good old custom of making April fools, or, as the French 
have it, April fishes, was on Monday last duly observed by 
the Emperor Napoleon. As Emperors are accustomed to do every- 
thing on a very extensive scale, it need not surprise us that the 
Imperial pleasantry should count its victims by thousands. Great 
care was taken to produce the impression that His Majesty would 


bank of the river. Soldiers were posted along that route, and a 
vast crowd impatiently awaited the Imperial cortége. On the 
right bank no precautions of this kind were visibly taken; heavy 
drays, and carts of every description, were freely allowed to circu- 


assed a comparatively small number of spectators had the benefit 


Philippe, but the Citizen King never had the audacity to open 
an Exhibition which was still for the most part in packing-cases. 
The few thousands of April fools who lined the quays from the 
Corps Législatif to the Champ de Mars were not the chief victims 
on this occasion. The foreigners who came from a distance were 
the principal sutlerers, for the Exhibition was not ready to receive 
em. 

A canopy of green cloth, with golden bees, golden cords, and 
baldaquin of gilded ornaments supported on gaudy Venetian masts, 
with long banners, extended from the road by the river to the 
entrance of the Exhibition building. Under this passed five or six 
carriages and four, with the Emperor and his Court. The Empress 
was there, but not the Imperial Prince, which amounts to an 
avowal that the child is not so well as the official reports repre- 
sent him to be—a fact which will be sincerely regretted by many 
who are not admirers either of Napoleon or of Napoleonism. 
Whether owing to this cause, or to the incomplete state of the 
Exhibition, or to recent ill-health, or to equaily recent loss of 
political position, the Emperor has seldom appeared less cheerful 
than at the opening of this year’s show. His visible sadness was 
noticed by every one, and occasional attempts to seem pleased and 
interested only served to deepen the general gloom. Years are 
beginning to tell upon him, and the passionless countenance which 
before seemed only inanimate has now acquired expression, for it 
expresses disappomtmeut and fatigue. The working-men in the 
streets read this last Monday, and were heard to remark to each 
other that their powerful master was not a man to be envied. 


Along this stage the Emperor and Empress walked rather 
quickly, followed by a promiscuous group of ladies and gentle- 
men, and about a thousand people struggled to keep pace 
with them amongst the general higgledy-piggledy of pieces 
of cast-iron and railway trucks and pitfalls and packing-cases 
below. It is really wonderful that these people did not break 
their necks, for it is a positive fact that there were pits lined with 
masonry five or six feet deep and-covered slightly with deal 
boards, as well as wooden beams and iron castings in dangerous 
profusion under the feet of an excited little crowd. A teeble 
attempt to conceal some scaffoldings from the eyes of the Emperor 
can have succeeded only in putting him still further out of temper. 
They were hastily covered with large carpets, but only on the 
side of the platform, whose vast curve revealed long beforehand 
the true nature of these treacherous structures. ‘The Emperor 
had at first walked with the Empress on his arm, but afterwards 
left her, and crossed from side to side in an unconstrained 
manner like an ordinary visitor, lifting his hat occasionally in 
answer to cries of “ Vive l’Empereur!” for there was some ap- 
proach to enthusiasm here, and the little struggling crowd amongst 
the pitfalls and packing-cases did truly shout in the intervals 
of swearing at its own peculiar difficulties and impediments. At 
last it came to a standstill, like a sportsman before an impas- 
sable barrier, and had the mortification of seeing the Imperial covey 
escape on its aérial path. A light railing of slips of deal barred 
the way. This wowd have soon been removed by the pressure 
behind, but it was supported by a living barrier of soldiers and 
gendarmes. Here many people were persuaded to remain, because 
the Emperor was to leave the Exhibition by this route, sv guarded 
for that reason, Accordingly some hundreds waited here patiently 
for two hours, but the Emperor slipped out elsewhere, and made 


April fools of them all. 


However much regret may be felt by thoughtful persons that 


so much human labour should have been spent in covering the 
Champ de Mars with buildings destined to endure no longer than 
the green leaves which are just budding, no one with any sense of — 
what is artistically congruous could desire their preservation. 
cross the Seine by the Pont de la Concorde, and keep to the left | The large building has no grandeur of aspect; the exterior is not 
lofty enough in proportion to the area to allect us as some other 
great oval structures do, especially Roman amphitheatres. The 
oval form is very grand in the interior, when the whole extent of 


the interior can be seen; and if this building had been entirely 


late till within a short time of the Emperor’s arrival, and when he | without walls of partition, and covered by one vast roof — 


ported by pillars, with platforms rising in steps all round for the 


P 
of beholding the light of his countenance. In prudent arrangements | exhibition of the lighter products, heavy machinery occupying of 
of this kind the Emperor only follows the example of Louis | course the large oval space on the ground, the spectacle might 


have been a magnificent one. In this respect the Exhibition of 1851 
has not yet been equalled. The impression which the Hyde 
Park building produced on the minds of visitors who entered it 
for the first time was so powerful that the more excitable some- 
times burst into tears. The structure in the Champ de Mars 
will disturb the nerves of nobody with any deeper emotion than 
that of simple vexation or disappointment. 

The motley crowd of buildings that surround the great central 
one are ridiculous from oddness of juxtaposition and utter incon- 

ity. An iron lighthouse,a Mexican temple for human sacritices, 
an Arab tent, a ‘Tunisian café, a Christian church, and an ugly 
little building full of religious tracts, are within a few yards of 
each other, while model cottages, kiosks, chalets, and an kgyptian 
temple are in the immediate neighbourhood. ‘[he exhibition of 
pleasure-boats is on the river side, and to get to it you pass under 
a great bridge. The way under the bridge is for the present a 
chaos of deep trenches, iron pipes, loose stones, and mud. Not a 
single English boat is to be seen; there are a few French ones, 
and one or two odd little Dutchmen. Even the Empress lags 
behind as an exhibitor, for her promised gondola and caique have 
not yet arrived. 

The peculiar feature of this Exhibition is to be the exhibition of 
living men and women from various parts of the world. Arabs will 
sell Arab cotiee, and, what is more to be dreaded, will give Arab 
music. Already a band from Tunis attracts a little crowd near 
the unfinished café. Visitors may — under low Arab tents, 
but let them never imagine that they will be able to fancy them- 
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gelves in the East! Two months hence they may enjoy an un- 

ented opportunity for studying things of very various 
character without travelling more than a few hundred ¥ eye i but 
for the present the one predominating impression is that o the 
rawest and roughest incompleteness. 

A belief is gaining ground that this is the last of encyclo- 

ic Exhibitions. Without fully assenting to this view, we think 
that for the entire success of such projects a certain very con- 
siderable heat of enthusiasm is necessary. The Exhibition of 
1851 was a great event, morally as well as materially. An 
usion, fatally dispelled by subsequent events, but noble and 
delightful whilst it lasted, had persuaded many that industrial 

ess was a certain antidote to the warlike spirit, and that a 

t Exhibition was a victory in the cause of peace and fraternity 
amongst nations. Nobody believes this now ; nobody supposes that 
the show in the Champ de Mars will be of the slightest avail to 

vent a European war if the materials for such a cata- 
strophe exist. It will not settle the Eastern question, nor the 
German question ; and the only effect of it on warfare, either one 
way or the other, will be to afford to military men a good — 
tunity for examining the latest improvements in firearms. But 
taking industry simply for what it is, a servant as ready to 
work for soldiers as for merchants, it may be well for the pro- 
of industry itself that there should be great gatherings of 
this kind once in a generation. To lay out enormous sums of 
money on structures which are to last only a summer may seem a 
wild extravagance, when wary considerable items of national 
expenditure pass unnoticed if distributed over a whole country 
instead of being, as in this instance, visibly concentrated in one 
enclosure; but these Exhibitions render a service which no amount 
of writing or pictorial illustration could confer upon the pro- 
ductive classes. They dispel illusions by ocular demonstration ; 
they show the real thing, not a drawing or description of it; 
and the masters of labour are compelled to recognise the exist- 
ence of a wide-spread and by no means contemptible rivalry. 
Another tendency of them is to localize production in those 
es where men and materials are most favourable to it, and so 
ring to pass that ideal of philosophers, that no place should ever 
do anything which may be better and more cheaply done for it by 
another place. In this indirect way Universal Exhibitions may 
altimately serve the interests of peace by making remote coun- 
tries more mutually dependent than they have been. 

There can be no doubt that in one particular department, that 
of fine art, Universal Exhibitions have a salutary effect. Artists 
always suffer from that kind of isolation which consists in igno- 
rance of each other's doings, and their patrons are liable to an 
injurious narrowness of taste. The fame of the English school in 
Europe dates from the Universal Exhibition of 1855, and this of 
1867 is likely to extend and confirm it. The picture-galleries, 
forming the innermost oval of the building, are spacious and well- 
lighted, and are more nearly ready to receive visitors than other 
departmeats. We shall endeavour, before the opening of the 
Royal Academy, to give some account of their contents. 


THE NORTHAMPTON RACES. 


pe year 1867 bids fair to be long remembered as a year of 
surprises in handicaps. The results of the Great Northampton- 
shire Stakes and the St. Liz Handicap were as unlooked for, and 
as undreamed of, as the victories of Abergeldie and Endsleigh at 
m, or of Vandervelde at Lincoln. Private trials are upset one 

r the other, and popular anticipations are summarily over- 
thrown. Another and a special peculiarity about the past racing 
at Northampton was the ease with which the victories were 
accomplished. During the two days there was only one really 
hard struggle, and that was in the Waterloo Gorse Stakes, wherein 
gentlemen alone rode. Lord Lyon, Moulsey, Leybourne, and 
Thalia ran for the Trial Stakes, which was the first event of the 
meeting. The chances of the last two were not deemed worthy of 
& moment’s consideration. Moulsey is in such fine form now, 
and looked in such perfect condition, that it was thought pro- 
bable he might make something of a race with Mr. Sutton’s horse. 
The latter was remarkably well, and has improved very much. He 
was perhaps rather big, but there was no anticipation of his having 
any very hard work to do. Moulsey, who made the running as 
hard as he was able, could never get away from him, Halfway 
up the straight Lord Lyon passed him with the greatest ease, and 
won without being extended. It was a mere exercise canter, in 
Musician was much the best of the seven who ran for the 
Stand Plate, his recent performances having been very creditable. 
He won without any trouble, and in the Whittlebury Stakes 
Bismark, the representative of the same stable, showed much 
improved form, for he got by no means a good start, and at one 
Ee of the race appeared to be too far behind to have any chance. 
won easily at the last, however, Mr. Sutton’s Commissioner, 
who also ran better than has been his wont, being second. The 
e of Newcastle's Flying Scud, on the contrary, appears to 
have gone back since last year. The winner is likely to be 
a useful horse over a six-furlong course, but a mile is too much 
for him. There were fifteen starters for the great race, and Wild 
Briar was withdrawn at the last moment. Attention was almost 
entirely concentrated on Lord Hastings’s pair, John Davis and 
rer, who were paraded for some time in front of the stand. 
They beth looked in the most perfect condition, Lecturer being as 


and strange unshapely neck, which looks as if intended to = 
to quite a different body. He cantered with - power 
freedom, pulling hard, As usual he ran without plates, on account 
of his tendency to cut himself. Regalia looked the grand mare 
that she is, but beyond these people scarcely troubled themselves 
to scrutinize the competitors. John Davis made the running for 
Lecturer, and we did not think that he performed that duty very 
efficiently. He never seemed to get away quite comfortably, and we 
do not believe that his companion’s interests were much advanced 
by his efforts. Had the two run on their merits, without one 
forcing the pace for the other, we fancy they would have finished 
close together ; and we think it was policy to set John Davis to 
do what he was not able to du well enough to be of any real use. 
At the end of the first mile Regalia, whe was going splendidly, 
completely overpowered her jockey and ran away. Her c 

was thereby extinguished; otherwise we think she would have 
been second. For the last half mile Lecturer had some difficulty in 
keeping his place. Yet, though clearly struggling to maintain his 
position, he is such a thoroughly game horse that we expected to 
see him outlast his immediate antagonist, the Amanda colt. Sud- 
denly, however, Quick March rushed to the front with such ease 
that it was evident all was over. Nobody had noticed her; nobody 
seemed to see where she came from, and very few had any idea 
who or what she was. While Lecturer and the Amanda colt were 
racing against each other, this unknown enemy moved stealthily 
past them, and cantered by the winning-post the easiest of 
winners. As soon as he saw that defeat could not be averted, 
Cannon eased Lecturer, and permitted the Amanda colt to secure 
second place. Quick March is by Rataplan out of Qui Vive, and 
once belonged to Lord Zetland. She ran nine times last year, but 
was only once successful. She has run, however, over long dis- 
tances sufficiently forward to prove herself a filly of more than 
ordinary pretensions. The Yorkshire Oaks she only lost by aneck, 
but behind her were Beeswing, Mirella, and Elfeta. She has also 
run over the three-mile course at York, the St. Leger course at Don- 
caster, and the Cambridgeshire course at Newmarket, but without 
success, She is a strong but plain-looking filly, quick on her legs, and 
handy at turns, She will have to carry 10 lbs. extra in the Chester 
Cup, and Lecturer will probably beat her there. The Amanda colt, 
who was second by sufferance, is also by Rataplan, and will have 5 lbs. 
extra at Chester, where, however, he has not the slightest chance, 
The Delapre Handicap was cleverly won by Mr. Ten Broeck’s 
Claymore, and Orne carried off the Cup with ridiculous ease. The 
race was run over the two-mile course, and Orne took a leng lead 
and maintained it the whole way. At one time he was fully forty 
lengths in front. He is a strong, useful horse, with great staying 
powers, and in second-rate company will be a formidable com- 
—— In the Sulby Stakes we saw a very ene fill 

elonging to Lord Hastings, named Lady Elizabeth, who cante 
away from Eau de Vie and a filly of Lord Westmoreland’s by 
Lambton out of Wings of a Dove, and won by five lengths. She 
has a wonderful stride, and is very quick, but looks nervous and 
fretful. She is in the great three-year-old races of 1868, and is 
otherwise heavily eng 
Wednesday’s racing was, if anything, more in ing than 

Tuesday's. Bismark was thought a great deal of for the Rasing 
Stakes, but the extra quarter of a mile was beyond his compass. 
At three-quarters of a mile he would have won undoubtedly, but 
he appeared in difficulties almost immediately after that distance 
had been traversed. Atalante, to whom Bismark was conceding 
11 lbs., won rather easily at the last, and Flying Scud, who a 
peared to us to run very unkindly, was second. Twenty-six 
runners were telegraphed for Lord Spencer's Plate. This race is 
one of the great attractions of the Meeting, but from the frequent 
false starts and the uncertainty of getting of in a favourable 
ag its issue is very doubtful, though Vespasian last year, and 
aris in 1865, were first favourites, and won. The best-looking 
horse among the twenty-six was most unquestionably Cecrops, 
one of the handsomest animals in training. His stable companion, 
Rector, also looked uncommonly well, and was considered to have 
the best chance of the two. Moulsey was brought out again, and 
must be made of cast-iron to survive the work which falls to his 
lot. Mr. Pitt cantered well, and Pericles showed to advantage. 
The delay at the = was not so long as usual. Eventually Kenyon, 
according to his habit, went off on Lord Westmoreland’s Miller’s 
Maid with a good lead, which he retained for the greater 
part of the distance. Mr. Pitt came out opposite the stand and 
won in very good style by half a length. It is not n to 
speak of the previous successes of the winner. At one time the 
was nearly the best horse of his year over half-mile and three- 
quarter of a mile courses. The Duke of Beaufort parted with him 
last winter for a very small sum, we believe, on account of his 
wind being affected. That ony however, does not preclude 
horses from running well over short distances. The Althorp Park 
Stakes came next, and besides Suffolk, who carried 7 lbs. extra for 
his victory a Epsom, there were Lady Elizabeth, of whom we 
have already spoken; Lady Highthorn (the number of “ adies” 
now in the calendar is sum thing overwhelming), a fine-looking 
filly by Stockwell out of Coast Guard’s dam ; Speculum, a handsome 
colt belonging to the Duke of Newcastle, and Count Lagrange’s 
filly Jenny, of whom report had spoken very highly. Nothi 
looked better than Suffolk, who cantered, as at Kpsom, with 
great power. Lady Highthorn exhibited a great deal of temper, 
and broke re | repeatedly. From the distance the race was 
confined to y Elizabeth, Suffolk, and Lady Highthorn. The 


noticeable as ever for his insignificant height, immense muscle, 


latter appeared to us to be lacking in gameness, and to resign the 
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contest just when the ae was in her power. Lady Elizabeth's 

d stride and quickness enabled her to defeat Suffolk, but 
4 Rothschild’s colt undoubtedly requires a longer course. 
Though beaten, he is by no means disgraced ; but half a mile is 
not sufficient to show his capabilities. We have every faith of 
his growing into a Derby horse, but in these short races he 
will succumb to more speedy antagonists. The St. Liz Handi- 
cap was as great a surprise as all recent handicaps have been, 
for Wild Agnes was wholly unthought of. Monarch of the 
Glen was considered to have a great chance, but he cantered 
in very poor fashion before the race, and we at once discarded 
him from our thoughts. Union Jack also offered no claim to 
consideration. Wild Agnes took a long lead, and was never 
caught. It is difficult to see, on this vy: how she could 
have lost the City and Suburban, had she been allowed to 
run for it. The meeting of Lecturer and Regalia in the Queen’s 
Plate created great excitement. Orne attempted to do what he 
did on Tuesday, for he went away with a tremendous lead, which 
he maintained for upwards of a mile. He was meeting horses of 
a very different class, however, this time, and he gradually came 
back to them. Lecturer and Regalia kept near each other the 
whole way round, and after passing the last turn, the race was 
left to these two. They ran side by side nearly to the stand, 
and at one moment it appeared as if there would be an exciting 
struggle; but Regalia gave way, and Lecturer won at last with- 
out difficulty. We thought that Orne made the a 
suit him much better than John Davis did on Tuesday. ) 
Iast race was the most hardly contested of any. Eight hunters 
came to the post for the Waterloo Gorse Stakes, and for the 
last half mile it was a match between Venator, ridden by Mr. 
Edwards, and General Williams, ridden by Mr. Coventry. After 
a most severe struggle, in which General Williams had a slight 
advantage, the superior jockeyship and condition of Mr. Edwards 
enabled him to win bya short head. His riding was certainly 
most brilliant. This race was well worth seeing, and there could 
not have been a better finale to a most successful meeting. 


REVIEWS. 


BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 
(Second Notice.) 


} our first notice of Mr. Burton’s book we said that the last 

art was the best. The last chapter alone would be the 
making of an historian. Mr. Burton stands at what might seem 
to be the disadvantage of telling a story which most people have 
just been reading in the later volumes of Mr. Froude. For in this 
case itis a disadvantage. To write, as Mr. Brewer is called on 
to do, the history of Henry the Eighth after Mr. Froude, may be 
called an advantage or a disadvantage, according to the temper of 
the historian. But in the case of Mary Stewart, Mr. Burten has 
to put himself into competition with the best things which Mr. 
Froude has written. ‘The history of Mary is the part of Mr. 
Froude’s book where his narrative combines the greatest amount 
of life and vigour with the least amount of extravagance. It is 
the part where, by some happy accident, Mr. Froude’s judgment 
is found on the side of fact and common sense. Yet, when we 
turn from Mr. Froude to Mr. Burton, we feel that we are turning 
from one who is, after all, only playing with his subject, to one 
who is, in every sense, master of it. Mr. Burton cannot compete 
with Mr. Froude as the mere teller of a story; and, wisely as we 
think, he makes no attempt at any such competition. But even 
here, if he never gives us anything like Mr. Froude’s picturesque 
scenes, he never brings in any of the extravagant metaphors and 
other absurdities with which Mr. Froude defaces his best pas- 
sages. Mr. Burton’s Death of Darnley, cannot, as a story, be com- 
pared to Mr. Froude’s Death of Darnley. But then Mr. Burton 
has not one word which is unworthy of the occasion, while Mr. 
Froude spoils his picturesque story with the ludicrous touch of 
Darnley being found “lying dead in the garden under the stars.’’ 
When, however, we come to reasoning, nay to real vigour of ex- 
pression as distinguished from mere narrative prettiness, we feel 
at once that Mr. Burton is an historian, and that Mr. Froude is 
not. It is just the difference between a taking book for a drawing- 
room and a sound and lasting possession for the scholar’s library. 
We confess that, great as were the merits which we saw in Mr. 
Burton’s book throughout, yet the earlier portions did not lead us 
to expect anything like the impressive grandeur of this last 
chapter. We now only wish that he had had time or space 
or inclination to work out his whole story as he has worked out 
this one portion. The comparison is indeed instructive between 
the real scholar, who has clearly given his whole life to his 
work, who knows everything in the history of his country from 
the beginning, who clearly knows how to compare the history of 
his own country with that of other lands, and the man who has 
rushed at the history of a single century, while all that went before 
it is to him evidently an utter blank. 

And yet in one point, not perhaps strictly of mere narrative, 
but in arrangement of narrative, Mr. Burton maintains his supre- 
macy over Mr. Froude as conspicuously as he does in all higher 
qualities. Mr. Froude’s narrative is picturesque and all that, but 
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Mr. Burton’s is tragic; we read it with something like the interest 
with which we read the Agamemnon or the Cidipus. Mr. Froude 
works in the evidence derived from the Casket Letters with his 
narrative of the preparations for the King’s murder. Mr. Burton 
follows a more artistic method. He first tells the story in all 
those particulars about which no one ever doubted. yA these 

articulars there are things indicative of guilt on Mary’s part, 

ut there is no direct statement. A reader who had never 
heard the story before would be asking all along whether Mary 
really had any hand in all this. A reader who does know 
is actually asking all along, whether Mr. Burton holds that 
Mary had any hand in it. Me goes on with all the later events, 
the sham trial of Bothwell, the divorce, the marriage, all looki 
in the same direction, none perhaps alone proving the case. At 
last comes the discovery of the Casket, like the evidence of the 
shepherd of Citheron. Now all is out. Mr. Burton by unanswer- 
able arguments, put with a vigour which almost reaches yehemence 
but which is never cunihaheie or unjudicial, shows that the letters 
are genuine, and that Mary therefore was guilty. In this way the 
narrative of Mr. Burton raises a suspense in the mind, and carries 
on his reader with far more of real interest and excitement than, 
as far as picturesqueness of description goes, the far more vivid 
narrative of Mr. Froude. 

We do not know exactly how far Mr. Burton may be running 
counter to general prejudice in his own country by thus vigorously 
and unshrinkingly setting forth the manifest truth on this matter, 
We know that with some Scotch people it is a point of national 
honour to believe Mary innocent, just as it is a point of national 
honour to believe whatever is written in Barbour and Blind Harry, 
or distilled from them into the Tales of a Grandfather. It is cey- 
tainly the strangest point of national honour that ever was taken 
up, as it involves the sacrifice of the great mass of the Scottish 
pa to one woman who had nothing Scottish about her except 

er mere birth and lineage. The Scottish people, with a sound 
moral instinct, rose against their guilty Queen and deposed 
her. Their so doing was very much to the national honour, 
and it is rather hard to sacrifice the real honour of a nation 
to a sentimental feeling for a murderess and adulteress, simply 
because she had a handsome face and a winning tongue. Her con- 
temporary defenders, as Mr. Burton shows, took a different ground. 
All that they could say was that the charge of murder and adul- 
tery was not proved, and that even if it were proved, murder and 
adultery were not grounds for deposing a sovereign. Her crime, 
after all, was only “one simple murther,” while many of her 
enemies “did dai M commit many horrible murthers.” Even if 
she were guilty, “ King David was both an adulterer and also a 
murtherer,” and “ God was highly displeased with him therefor, 
yet he was not therefore by his subjects deposed.” 

The forms of Scottish law su ly Mr. Burton with a clinching 
illustration of the line taken by Mary’s advocates :— 

But while thus tenacious of the privileges of an accused person, these 

enthusiasts d da lusion from which such a person is excluded 
the act of seeking their protection. The verdict of “not guilty” founded on 
imperfection in the evidence, is no proclamation of innocence. Its tenor is 
generally more distinctly interpreted by an expressive form in use in Scot- 
land. When the jury do not find reason to proclaim a case of calumniated 
innocence, but give the accused the benetit of defective evidence, they find 
a verdict of “not proven.” It would perhaps surprise some enthusiasts of 
the present day to find contemporary vindicators going no farther than the 
demand of a verdict of “not proven.” Their reason was the same material 
one that influences modern trials, They maintained that there was no 
suflicient case made out for depriving her of her queenly rights. The evi- 
dence was not conclusive, and she should have had the benetit of the doubt. 
Those who believe in her as a saint martyred by wicked men would find 
disagreeable revelations in reading what is said by the early class of 
vindicators. 
Just before, Mr. Burton had been dwelling on the agreement be- 
tween the evidence of the Casket Letters and the evidence given 
by Thomas Crawford before the Commissioners at York. He 
goes on :— 

Such theories, and the impossibility of confuting them to the conviction of 
those who choose to maintain them, is one of the incidents of the rather 
forensic tone in which the great controversy about Queen Mary has been 
conducted. A leaf has been taken from the Old Bailey, and it has been 
maintained that she should be counted innocent until she is proved guilty. 
But ia the legal sense this is impossible about long past events. ‘To comply 
with it, we would require to place Crawford in the witness-box, cross- 
question him, and search the world for testimony until we fill up all gaps 
and explain all inconsistencies. These things are the strong securities with 
which the law surrounds the rights of living men, especially their lives or 
their liberties. We all know multitudes of things which are not judicially 
proved, which we could not judicially prove; yet the law requires that 
before we act on them, to the injury of our neighbour, they shall be so 
proved. If the life or liberty of a British subject could be made to depend 
either on proving Queen Mary guilty or proving her innocent, neither could 
be made out in such a manner as to secure a verdict. At the present day 
we have no evidence on which we could hang Felton, who stabbed the Duke 
of Buckingham in Charles I.’s time, or even the man who shot Spencer 
Perceval. It would be the same with the death of Cesar and the execution 
of Charles I, Such a way of going to work would blot out history, by 
making its parts extinguish each other, like the equivalents in an equation. 
If Queen Mary is entitled to the benefit of all doubts, the confederate lords 
who brought the charges and evidence against her are entitled to the benefit 
of all doubts to protect their character from the stigma of conspiracy. 

The judge may be bound to release the accused, although in his seeret 
heart believing him to be guilty; but in history belief is all, and belief 
cannot be resisted when it comes, nor can a leaning to the stronger pro- 
babilities where there is doubt, let the effect on the fame of some long dead 
actor in the history of the world be what it will, 


Still, with Mr. Burton’s strong conviction of Mary's guilt, she is 
not in his eyes a monster. ‘The evil alike of indiscriminate pane- 


gyzic and of indiscriminate invective is to blot out all the finer 
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of human character—to make people 
all but either angels or fiends. Thus Mr. Burton = 
his assent to the description of Mary given in the “ 


n. 
aay ilt, had to set forth that guilt in a rhetorical invective 
com in a language in which invective is perhaps more at 
home than in any other. His rhetoric is valuable as a wituess to 
the state of popular feeling in Scotland at the time; of that | 

ular feeling it is a most excellent representation; but his 

account is incredible; his portrait is not human. Therefore, 
argues Mr. Burton, Buchanan cannot be the author, that is the 
forger, of the Casket Letter. Those letters betray the innermost 
feelings of a guilty woman, but still of a woman, a human being 
with eases feelings. Buchanan, had he made the attempt, would 
have blurred: all this out with one undistinguishing daub of 
black :— 

Buchanan is the person naturally hinted at as the author of the contents 
of the casket, having been the first to draw public attention to them, But 
if we suppose him morally capable of such an act, it is pretty clear that 
it did not come within his intellectual capacity, extensive as that was, 
The little domesticities in the letters would not suit the majestic march of 
his In the Detection, to which he appended the documents, he shows 
that, had he prepared these himself, he would certainly have overdrawn them. 
In fact, in that philippic the great scholar and poct shows that, although he 
may have known politics on a large scale, he was not versed in the intrica- 
cies of the human heart. Everything is with him utterly and palpably vile 
and degrading, without any redeeming or mitigating element. 

Mr. Burton had himself just before said, in a most remarkable 

Suppose it to have been settled in conclave that such a set of letters were 
to be forged, who was there with the genius to accomplish the feat? No- 
where else, perhaps, has the conflict of the three passions, love, jealousy, and 
hatred, been so powerfully stamped in utterance. Somewhat impoverished 
though it may be in the echo of a foreign medium, we have here the 
reality of that which the masters of fiction have tried in all ages, with more 
or less success, to imitate. They have striven to strip great events of broad, 
vulgar, offensive qualities, and to excite sensations which approach to 
sympathy with human imperfections. And, indeed, these letters stir from 
their very foundation the sensations which tragic genius endeavours to 
arouse, We cannot, in reading them, help a touch of sympathy, or it may 
be compassion, towards the gifted being driven in upon the torrent of 
relentless passions, even though the end to which she drifts is the breaking 
of the highest laws, human and divine. A touch of tenderness towards those 
illustrious persons who show their participation in the frailty of our common 
nature by imperfections as transcendent as their capacities, is one of the 
mysterious qualities of the human heart, and here it has room for indulgence, 
In fact it is the shade that gives impressiveness to the picture. With all her 
beauty and wit, her political ability and her countless fascinations, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, would not have occupied nearly the half of her present place 
in the interest of mankind had the episode of Bothwell not belonged to her 
story. 

These are the kind of things which we confess that we hardly 
expected from the early parts of Mr. Burton’s book, highly praise- 
worthy as they are in their own way. But perhaps the remark- 
able thing is, after all, what we have called the completeness 
of his book. As a rule, men who can write in the way in 
which Mr. Burton writes in the passages which we have just 
been quoting, do not occupy themselves with the kind of anti- 
quarian details, primeeval, architectural, legal, of any sort indeed, 
which take up so large a space in his earlier volumes. We 
suspect that this compieteness has some connexign with Mr. 
Burton’s position as a Scottish historian. We do not find it, we 
do not expect it, in historians of England or France. We are 
not sure that we should think it in place if we did find 
it. Yet, once accepting the choice which Mr. Burton has made 
between the two possible ways of treating his whole subject, they 
seem, in his history, perfectly in place. Has not this something to 
do with the peculiar position of Scotland? Scotland—in this 
respect like Ireland, though in most poiuts so unlike—is not quite 
a nation, and yet is something more than a province. A country 
in this sort of position awakens a peculiar sort of patriotism, one 
far more extensive and far more susceptible than the patriotism of 
either nations or provinces. We have no doubt that we have 
sometime or other quoted the remark, but it is quite worth quoting 
twice, that an Knglishman never stops to think that he is not a 
Scotchman, while the Scotchman always bears about with him 
the distinct remembrance that he is not an Englishman. Does not 
this ever-conscious feeling of nationality lead a man who studies 
the history of his country at all to study it in a more complete 
way, to look at it in all its aspects, to make it his business to find 
out all that he can about everything that concerns it? Of course 
this may be done under the guidance of mere provincial prejudice. 
But, if it is done in an impartial and enlightened way, as in the 
case of Mr. Burton, it produces the happiest results. We have 


any Scottish writer. In the matter of King Edward, we get out 
ot him as much as we have any right to expect; in the matter of 
(Queen Mary, we have simply to read and admire. But these 
awe, after all, only two points out of many. ‘The variety of sub- 
jects dealt with in Mr. Burton’s book is really amazing. It is an 
odd change of subject to pass from Queen Mary to the Druids. 
But Mr, Burton's remarks in his first volume on the way in which 
people use the words Druid and Druidism as a mere shelter for 
ignorance, are just as good in their way as his remarks on the 
Casket Letters, and they display exactly the same power of 
thoroughly appreciating evidence :— 
To all inquiries as to the religion from which the inhabitants of North 
Britain were converted when they became Christians, there has generally 
an easy answer, Of course it was from Druidism. That term has been 


in short, not human at | causes have been used in physics—to bring out a complete result without 

ressly refuses the trouble of inquiry, It is thus that we have had the theories of anti- 
3 - os and thus too have frequently emplo terms as electric currents 
A great master of Latin rhetoric, honestly believing in | and magnetic influences, Se 


it is appropriate to all these solvents of difficulties, which have passed 
current from time immemorial, and are accepted without examination, that 
there are no strict boundaries to their sphere of application. Whenever the 


| difficulty arises, the solvent is at hand without a question whether its appli- 


cation has limits which have been passed. What is said of old about the 
Druids is applicable to the Celts, as distinguished froin the Germans. ‘Those 
who have gone into the causes of Druidism attribute its vast power and 
mysterious influence to the special proneness of the Celtic tribes to subject 
themselves to the influence of some priesthood, while the Gothic people were 
shy of any intervention by human beings between themselves and the 
mighty deities they idoli ¥et in modern literature we find Druidism 
applied to the Gothic as readily as to the Celtic nations, and that although 
there are full means of being acquainted with the religion of those nations, 
and of knowing that it was something entirely different from the system 
brought into shape under the name of Druidism. 

Modern authors, succeeding each other, have filled up the details of that 
system, and made it almost as complete as the Roman hierarchy. We have 
rchdruids and simple Druids; some set to this kind of work, some to that. 
We are told of the doctrines that they taught, and especially what they 
thought of the immortality of the soul. e are told of their various 
arrangements for exercising the influence of mystery on their deluded fol- 
lowers, and for preserving in profound secrecy the traditions of their order 
and the sources of their influence. Their costume, their pomp and cere- 
monies, are accurately described. They were long-bearded men clothed in 
white, and went forth with golden sickles to cut the mistletoe at the ap- 
pointed hour of doom. We have their temples among us in a very distinct 
condition, with the altars on which they offered up human sacrifices, and 
the mystic signs which they left on the rock pillars which of old stood in 
the centres of their sacred groves. 

After reading all that is thus piled up with the solemn gravity of well- 
founded knowledge, it is positively —?. to look back and see on how 
small and futile a foundation it all rests. When we are told of the in- 
teresting mysteries that surround the functions of this lag priesthood, we 
are led to a real source of mystery—how to account for the. perverse in 
nuity which framed such a baseless system, and for the mary cred 

that accepted it as solid truth, 

In such a book as this, if we point out a few slips, we feel sure 
that the author will simply take them as hints for its still further 
improvement. “We do not know,” says Mr. Burton, “in what 
sort of tongue the Carthagenians why this unusual spelling ?), 
the rivals of Rome herself, discoursed” (i. 197). We need not 
go to the Peenulus. The name Hannibal alone, the heathen form 
of John, shows that they spoke something very like Hebrew. We 
will not dispute about Picts, but we are distinctly surprised at 
Mr. Burton’s giving the least ear to the notion that they were 
Teutonic. “Thursday is not ‘from Thor, a word which means 
Thunder and was the name of the thundering god” (i. 233). 
Thunder, punresdey, Donnerstag, is from itself. The 
form Thor is distinctly Scandinavian. Mr. Burton’s remarks in 
vol. i. p. 243, on the Northern Mythology and its relation to 
other mythologies, require correction by the new light of the 
Comparative school. It is odd and misleading, though perha) 
not absolutely untrue in words, to (iii. 17) of “the o: 
code called the Salic Law—which is now supposed to have 
been intended for the internal lation of some part of Ger- 
many.” It was not Charles the Eighth (iii. p. 255), but Louis 
the Twelfth, who married Henry the Eighth’s sister, and the 
King of England called himself not “Duke” (iii. 361) but 
“Lord” of Ireland. ‘The wars of the Roses cannot be said to 
have kept the English army at home during the reign of James the 
Fourth (iv. 159), who came to the Crown in the year after Bos- 
worth. We cannot make out how the Guises “gave themselves 
out as the true descendants of Charlemagne, through that Lothaire 
the founder cf Lotharingia or Lorraine, whose race was gu erseded 
on the throne of France by the dynasty of Hugh Capet ” (iv. 247). 
The West-Frankish Karlings are not descended from Lothar but 
from Charles the Bald. 

But things like these are, in a book like this, mere spots on the 
sun. In a book which contained nothing else they might be 
serious. Our only regret is that we have not space for several 
more extracts from various parts of Mr. Burton’s volumes. In all 
the latter part especially, his knowledge of human nature comes 
out as strongly as his power of dealing with historical evidence. 
We recommend the book to all historical students, and we shall 
look with anxiety for the remaining volumes, 


ESSAYS ON REFORM.* 


[= the costume of the clergy, the popular conception of an 
class of men seems generally to lag a generation or so behin 
the actual state of things. When every trace of intellectual life 
had vanished a century back from the Universities, they still 
exercised a powerful influence over the country in their older 
character of seats of learning. Thirty years ago, when the race 
of three-bottle men was fast vanishing before a new spirit of 
speculation and asceticism, a fellow of a college was still identi- 
fied in popular estimation with port and prejudice. And now that, 
by a natural reaction, the Universities are wing off day by da; 
more of their academical character in the pursuit of the practi 
the public mind makes its corresponding advance and arrives at a 
conception of fellows of colleges as men of recluse habits, dreamers 
or pedants, strange in any case to the actual business of the world. 
This may perhaps account for the reception which these Essays on 
Reform—proceeding, as they are known to do, from a small group 


* Essays on Reform. By Various Writers. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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either of fellows of colleges or of men otherwise connected with 
the Universities—have met with in some quarters. ‘The question, 
we are told, is one of figures and facts, and mere philosophic con- 
siderations are altogether out of place init. It would be easy to 
answer that figures and facts do not in this matter seem to have 
their assumed weight with the so-called practical Englishman. It 
was noticed, for instance, the other day how little importance the 
working-classes seemed to attach to the question of redistribution 
of seats, the most urgent—if figures go for anything—of all the 
Reform questions of the day. Nor is this indifference to the 
practical side of Reform confined to the working-classes. The most 
obstinate defenders of the present state of the representation turn 
away as pertinaciously as its opponents to theories and speculations, 
and the fight rages, not over facts and figures, but over “the 
tyranny of numbers,” or “ the advance of democracy.” Indeed it 
is only our English shame at being found out to be speculative 
that would exclude from public discussion the grounds on which 
we really take any interest in the question, and on which, as a 
matter of fact, we argue it over every dinner-table. Assuming, 
however, that Englishmen have a horror of the merely philosophic 
treatment of such a subject, it would be hard to see why the 
lawyer or journalist or author who happens to be a fellow of a 
college is more likely to be a mere philosopher than his practical 
critics. His position is indeed the very opposite of that of the 
clergy, to a wledge of whose character and tendencies this 
belief in the unpractical pedantry of all University men may 
perhaps be attributed. Asarule, the men who take orders are 
not men who have been much influenced by their University life. 
It is only at its close that they have been caught up and stiffened 
into a class by ecclesiastical influences which are without any con- 
nexion with their previous career. The lay fellow of a college, on 
the other hand, moulded as he is by the life and studies of his 
University, is generally taken from it at the very moment when 
they would cramp and injure him, and individualized by contact 
with the world. Whether as barrister or doctor or journalist, he 
represents, for a short time it may be, perhaps the most valuable 
section of the intellectual class—those, we mean, who are free 
from the thraldom of the mere details of study, and not as yet 
buried in the details of business and life; and who are therefore 
of all men best qualified to act as mediators between the specula- 
tive few and the practical many. A glance over the list of writers 
of these Essays would be enough to show that the majority are 
men of this stamp, connected with the Universities by the hono- 
rary tie of distinctions won there, but men already engaged in 
the actual work of the world. So little indeed are they conscious 
of any peculiarly speculative power, that one of them stands on 
his defence against the charge of a vulgar, unphilosophic Radical- 
ism, without venturing to claim more than “ as much right to the 
abused name of thinkers as his opponents.” The title might seem 
to some of Mr. Dicey’s readers hardly worth claiming at all; the 
interest of the Essays certainly lies altogether outside of any 
contest between thinker and thinker. What they set before us 
with remarkable force is the strength of a demand for Reform 
which knits together two classes at first sight so unlike, and yet 
between which there is so much similarity, as the artisan and the 
intellectual classes, and which springs out of the alienation of both 
from the present state of English politics. Incidentally they show 
the different shapes which the demand takes in the one and the 
other, and the very various currents of thought which even in this 
small group of essayists unite into one common stream of feeling 
on the subject. 

It is a danger, the seriousness of which we are quick to recog- 
nise in the ‘ease of our neighbours, when any distinct section of 
the community stands aloof from what should be the common 
ae life and interest of all, The class which is estranged can 

ly fail to grow more and more disloyal to the institutions 
among which it lives, and thus to become a real danger to their 
secure development ; while the habit of mere tacit and ineffectual 
. and the loss of the healthy stimulus of political action, 
either dwarf it into mere estheticism and effeminacy, or stiffen it 
into social isolation and exclusiveness. Nor is the effect less pre- 
judicial on the nation at large, for, in addition to the actual loss 
of one of the many influences which should have borne their 
weight on public opinion and the administration of affairs there is 
created a morbid tendency to secession on the part of minorities, 
instead of what has so often proved an invigorating struggle 
towards eventual success; while the ag | which is for the time 
in a majority loses more and more the inducement which the 
ce of defeated but still struggling opponents always affords 

to that political moderation which is to a State what courtesy 
and self-restraint are to society. It is strange that those who 
are so alive to the danger which threatens American institutions 
from the supposed withdrawal of the upper ten thousand from all 
participation in public affairs, should be Lind to the double danger 
which threatens our own. ‘he merely traditio character of 
much of the rough abuse which falls from the lips of the leaders 
of the working-classes—abuse which is no doubt unreal enough, or 
it would fall rather on the middle-classes than on the aristocracy— 
need not blind us to the increasing alienation of the whole body 
of the artisans from English politics. There are truer tests than 
words; we can see signs of alienation in the distrust which the 
artisans evince towards Parliament, and in the reluctance with 
which Parliament touches any question that affects their class. 
There is no question which, if it tollowed the bent of its own in- 
clinations, the House of Commons would sooner attempt to settle 
than the questions of the organization of labour, of trades’ unions, 


and of strikes ; yet this great assembly of capitalists and ‘emplo 
shrinks instinctively from meddling with it, or even with the 
projects of arbitration and conciliation which spring out of it. The 
workmen, on the other hand, show a profound distrust of Parlia- 
mentary action, nor do they scruple to display their distrust to 
Parliament itself. In addition, for instance, to their demand of 
members who should really represent their interests on the Com- 
mittee which is now investigating the trade outrages at Sheflield, 
they require that representatives of each trade shall be present 
when the affairs of that trade are discussed. “ Our legislation,” 
Mr. Leslie Stephen says truly enough, “is necessarily timid 
and ineffectual, because the interested parties have no weight,” 
The result of all this is that we have a State within a State, 
The artisan class, excluded from the political organization of 
the country, constructs a gigantic organization of its own; 
discusses its own interests—since they receive no discussion 
elsewhere —in its own circle, and from a necessarily selfish 
— of view; loses more and more its sense of adhesion to 
ingland; and, in the effort to sibstitute a loyalty to its own 
class throughout the world for patriotism, ends in becoming 
weakly cosmopolitan, and in shaping a foreign policy of its own 
which, whether wise or foolish, stands in sharp contrast with 
the foreign policy of our actual Governments. ‘To all this we 
have perhaps got accustomed; but what is new to many is the 
growing alienation of a class very distinct from the class of 
artisans—we mean the class which is represented by the authors 
of these Essays. No one who has watched them can have failed 
to see in the younger on grag of thoughtful men a tendency to 
“despair of the republic,” to stand aloof from practical politics, 
to feel more at home among the institutions of Switzerland or 
America than among those of England. ‘Their alienation is based 
on grounds very different from those of the artisans, They 
complain of the want of definite principles in our policy at home 
and abroad, of the persistent clinging to old traditions even when 
they have been professedly abandoned, of the suspension of effec- 
tive reforms, of the timidity in dealing with the social and eccle- 
siastical questions of the day, of the pitiful considerations that 
are suffered to interfere with the commencement of a real 
system of national education, of the indifierence shown to the 
d ation, ignorance, and crime of the vast masses of popu- 
lation in town and country—in a word, of a want of statesman- 
ship. Nothing, they contend, can be done with Parliament as 
it is. “The House of Commons,” says Sir George Young, 
“might have retained the confidence of the nation if it had not 
practically begun to lose contidence in itself.” The impulse 
given in 1832 is spent, and no new impulse has taken its piace. 
The Essayists believe that the first result of a reconstitution 
of Parliament would be a restoration of this practical self- 
confidence, a gift of boldness to solve the pressing questions of 
the day. The very sense that it was a new body would give 
a new aspect to the problems with which it had to deal, and, in 
addition to the actual impulse of “new blood,” there would be 
the feeling that Parliament was not reconstituted for nothing. 

It is this new stimulus to practical politics which the Ls-ayists 
look for, not merely in the direct results on Parliament of its 
own reconstruction, but in the removal of influences which now 
prevent the natural play of existing institutions, and especially 
in the new force that would be gained by utilizing the 
energies of the artisan class in the service of the State. In one 
of the ablest and most statesmanlike of the Essays Mr. Rutson 
is so far from wishing te alter the social balance that he looks 
simply to the proper development of existing social forces for 
the results which he desires. Through the bondage of the 
counties and the political apathy of the smaller boroughs, the 
territorial aristocracy—the very class which, from their opportuni- 
ties of culture and leisure, might be looked up to as the leaders 
and motive force of the nation—have become the representatives, 
not indeed of the true Conservative elements of society, but of a 
small privileged social class which usurps their name. ‘The 
work of progress is thus thrown on what is, in the nature ot 
things, the true Conservative class—the professional men and 
tradespeople of the towns; and itis wonderful how, with their im- 
perfect education and the narrowness of sympathy which their 
position necessitates, they should have done so much. The truth 
is that their efforts have actually been in the direction of their 
interests, and that as yet they have pushed on reforms because, 
either economically or socially, the reforms of late years have 
specially affected their class. But of all the present classes of 
society, the middle-class, comfortable and well satistied in itself, 
and without the higher training which would allow the class 
above it to look out of itself to larger considerations of the national 
good, is the last to which the State has a right to look for the 
impulse which is necessary for wholesome political progress. For 
this impulse the Essayists look to the class of artisans. They 
point to their power of organization, their freedom from the 
senseless jealousy of administrative action, their readiness to deal 
with social questions, their very enthusiasm and sentiment, as 
forces which should be gathered in to the aid of public affairs. 
We need not discuss these points, ably as they are put by Mr. 
Hutton ; but it is remarkable how, in his discussion ot them, and 
indeed throughout these Essays, the real difficulty of the inclusion 
of the artisan class is not once touched upon. ‘hat difficulty is 
their own relation to the classes beneath them. The question of 
labour is not one merely between the capitalist and the artisan; 
it is a matter of strife and heartburning between the trades’ 
unionist and the unskilled labourer, If a Parliament of em- 
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joyers excludes from its consideration the interests ‘of the 
i workman, it would be just as difficult to induce a 
Parliament in which the spirit of the artisan was predominant 
to with fairness the claims of the bricklayer’s labourer 
or the dock labourer. There is a rift on either side of the 
artisen class, and it is deeper below than above; the artisan 
ig really more connected in feeling and interest with the small 
shopkeeper than he is with the unskilled workman. What is a 
sullen grudge and dull sense of injury now, on the part of the 
iatter, at the trade rules which exclude him jealously from 
remunerative employment, would become a far keener feeling 
when the class whose monopoly wr pwnd shuts him out from 
the chance of rising in the world had sheered right away into the 
mass of the governing classes. No severance of classes would 
haps be so permanently dangerous as that which should break up 
the people into the two great masses of the educated and the un- 
educated ; and yet the extension of education would only embitter 
the question of labour by bringing out into stronger light the exclu- 
sive and protectionist system of the trade societies. The strife over 
on a perhaps between the working-man and the capi- 
talist—would have to be fought out on a lower level; the ery 
would be for universal suffrage, and the first result of universal 
suffrage would be the destruction of the Trades’ Unions by the 
classes Which they now shut out from the labour market. What 
strikes us most in these Essays is the unconsciousness they show 
of the existence of a class beneath the artisan—at any rate of any 
ossivle political future for these great masses of unskilled labour. 
Bat it is certain that any theory of the extension of the suffrage 
which concentrates itself wholly on the comparatively small and 
exclusive artisan class will, however practically useful, be philo- 
sophically inadequate to the thorough settlement of the question 
of Reform. 


FIELDING’S JOURNEY TO THE NEXT WORLD.* 
T is not too bold an hypothesis to assume that the less celebrated 
works of the most celebrated writers are read by almost 
nobody. Works of the same degree of merit, when they are the 
best performances of writers of inferior note, are far more likely to 
be widely known. People must either read these, or be ignorant 
altogether of pag tae | persons whose names make a respect- 
able figure in the Biographical Dictionary ; whereas a man who has 
diligently gone through Tom Jones, Amelia, and Joseph Andrews 
may yeasonubly be of opinion that he has done his “ Fielding,” and 
is at liberty to set about the acquisition of new literary acquaint- 
ance, 

We call attention to the Journey to the Next World—one of its 
author’s least-read productions, if we except his dramatic works— 
chiefly because it belongs to that class of allegorical and semi-alle- 

orical romance of which we have noticed several specimens at some 
ength, and which, while eminently characteristic of a condition of 
the literary mind conspicuous in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, seems in the nineteenth to cease altogether. An immediate 
result of the English popularity of Quevedo, or rather of the book 
fashioned from his comic works, the “Journey,” while it belongs 
to this class, has attributes of its own. It is neither a scandalous 
record like the New Atalantis of Mrs. Manley, nor a moving pic- 
ture of passing events like the Chrysal of Charles Johnson, nor a 
history written in caricature, like Smollett’s gdventures of an 
Atom. It is less instructive than any of these, and, let us add, far 
less offensive. We learn indeed that, when it first appeared, it 
gave a shock to pious minds comparable to that which would be 
naturally given by the Visions of Quevedo. But really, when we 
turn from the revolting levity with which the Spaniard handles the 
most awful topics to the playfulness with which Fielding uses a 
oe rane machinery that has scarcely any connexion with the 
Christian system, we feel that his vituperators might have been a 
little pachydermatous to their own oleate. stances of dirt 
and coarseness that would of course startle us if we hit upon 
them in the pages of a modern novel are unquestionably to be found 
in the “Journey” ; but if we look to the novels of about the same 
period, and of the same class to which it may be compared, we see 
reason to admire the author’s freedom from a delight in scandal 
or a predilection for filth. 

The imaginary writer of the book begins with stating that on the 
ist December, 1741, he died at his lodging in Cheapside, and that 
almost immediately afterwards his soul, by the way of the nostrils, 
quitted his body, which was only guarded by an old woman, who 
“was in a fast Bg occasioned, as from her snore it seemed, by a 
comfortable dose of gin.” Sallying from the window it descends 
lightly to the ground, and though unable to fly, finds itself capable 
of hopping su far that its purpose is answered almost as well. The 
first person he meets (we may as well drop the “it”) is a yo 
gentleman in a silk waistcoat, with a wing on his left heel, a sales 
on his head, and a caduceus in his right hand. This person, who 
isthe god Mercury, attired in eighteenth-century fashion, conducts 
him to Warwick’ Lane, where he directs him to the stage that is 
to take him to the other world, The passengers in this vehicle, 
all disembodied souls, talk to each other about the manner of their 
tespective deaths till they arrive at the “City of Diseases,” where 
they are to remain for the rest of the day, and ay their respects 
to that particular Lady Disease to whom they are indebted for their 
deliverance from the lower world. They are attended at their inn 


y certain grave gentlemen in large tie-wigs and with amber-headed 


* A Journey from this World to the Next. By Henry Fielding. London. 


canes, which are their insignia of office as ticket-porters to the 
city; but when they desire to be conducted to the ladies in ques- 
tion, these dignified persons stare at each other, and h away 
from them with a frown on every countenance. Puzzled by this 
behaviour, they summon the landlord, who tells them laughing 
that they ought to have fee’d the porters, according to the custom 
of the place ; and that, as they have brought no money with them, 
they may easily obtain some from one Lord Scrape, who, as a 
arg oe for his miserly conduct on earth, is condemned to 

eep a bank at which he is obliged to lend money to every pas- 
senger gratis. 

Retiring to their coach after all ceremonies have been dul 

performed, the passengers proceed to the Palace of Death, which 
is somewhat graphically described :— 
Its outside appeared extremely magnificent. Its structure was of the 
Gothic order ; vast beyond imagination, the whole pile consisting of black 
marble, Rows of immense yews form an amphitheatre round it of such 
height and thickness that no ray of the sun ever perforates the grove, where 
black eternal darkness would reign was [sic] it not excluded by innumerable 
lamps, which are placed in pyramids round the grove,so that the distant 
reflection they cast on the palace, which is plentifully gilt with gold on the 
outside, is inconceivably solemn. To this I may add the hollow murmur of 
— constantly heard from the grove, and the very remote sound of roaring 
wa 


Several great conquerors are found at the Palace of Death, which 

the travellers soon quit to proceed to the River Cocytus, and, 

crossing this in a boat, encounter numerous passengers travelling 

towards earth, who inform them that they are souls going into the 

flesh. Of the doctrine of Metempsychosis great use is made 

throughout, and it is on this account that the Rev. Abraham 

Adams, who was always more or less present to the mind of 
Fielding, is made to say in the preface that the author seemed 

not entirely unacquainted with the writings of Plato. Save among 

a eaten ed set, a little Platonism went a great way in the 

eighteenth century. 

Among the returning souls, the traveller encounters one who is 
derided and insulted by all the rest, and he learns on inquiry that 
this unfortunate being has drawn a lot which compels him to 
become a king in his new life, and that the manner in which he is 
treated does not arise from a feeling of envy and indignation, but 
from a mere contempt for worldly grandeur. ‘The insulted spirit 
justifies himself by reminding his persecutors that he did not 
choose the station which they regard in so low a light, and he 
reads so earnest a lecture on the good that may be done bya 
proper exercise of the kingly office that scorn is converted into 
applause. When, however, he has departed, a spirit limps after 
him, swearing that he will fetch him back. This, it is discovered, 
is one who has drawn the lot of the future king’s prime minister. 
Next is shown the machinery by which the return of a departed 
spizit to a mundane existence is regulated. First, the spirit 
receives from a kind of apothecary a “ pathetic potion,” which is 
composed of different passions, mixed in various proportions, and is 
to be taken just before birth, and at the same time a “ nousphoric 
decoction,” which is extracted from the faculties of the mind, and 
is so nauseous that some spirits contrive to evade taking it at all. 
Thus dosed, the spirit is allowed to approach the “ Wheel of 
Fortune,” the presiding deity of which is represented as of de- 
formed appearance and severe aspect. Most spirits are allowed to 
draw no more than a single lot, but the more favoured are per- 
mitted to draw three or four:— 

I observed [says the author] a comical kind of figure, who drew forth a 
handful, which, when he opened, were a bishop, a general, a qe eee 
a player, and a poet-laureate ; and returning the tliree first, he "walked off 
smiling with the two last. 


The gentleman thus privileged is clearly —_ Cibber, and this 
is one of the very rare instances throughout the book in which 
anything like personal satire can be traced. The spirit at length 
arrives at the gates of Elysium, the porter of which, who is no 
other than Minos, has the discreticnary power of admitting or 
rejecting every one who wishes to enter the portals of the blessed. 
The infernal regions, though briefly touched upon, scarcely appear 
in the story, the greatest punishment commonly awarded to sinful 
souls being their dismissal from the gates, that they may be born 
anew and recommence their earthly pilgrimage. 

Hitherto the whole machinery and the tone of the narrative 
reminds one of the Visions of Quevedo, from which it is evidently 
derived; but with the appearance of Julian the Apostate a 
change takes place, and the likeness to the once famous Spaniard 
ceases. The soul of Julian has undergone many transmigrations, 
none of the persons whom it has successively vivified having 
allowed it to be purified sufficiently to warrant an admission into 
Elysium ; and by recounting the changes to which he has been 
subjected, he performs an otlice precisely similar to that of the — 
guinea in Chrysal. As the guinea passing from one pocket to 
another makes us acquainted with a number of persons between 
whom there is no connexion whatever, so the soul of Julian is 
embodied in niany characters, several of them historical, who have 
no common individuality. 

Though satire of a general kind, directed against kings, cour- 
tiers, and all ordinary butts of the wits of the eighteenth 
century, is the chief object of Julian’s succession of narratives, 
Fielding seems to have had a notion of giving a rough series 
of pictures of the successive phases of the civilized world from 
the days of the Imperial Apostate to a comparatively modern 
date. Shortly after his death in the character of Emperor, Julian 
is re-born as a member of an obscure Roman family in i 
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whence he travels to Constantinople, and afterwards to Thrace, 


where he falls in love with the wife of a Gothic captain, and 
sells himself as a slave to her husband, for the sake of enjoyin 

her society. A punishment inflicted on him by the injured Got 

changes his character, and causes him to lose the affections of the 
lady; whereupon, after passing through the hands of a Roman 
widow and a heathen priest, he enters into the service of 
St. Chrysostom, whom he describes as a good-natured man who 
never gave him an ill word save on one occasion, when he had 
neglected to place Aristophanes, which was the Saint’s constant bed- 
fellow, under his pillow. Manumitted by Chrysostom, he becomes 
the confidential companion of Timasius, and treacherously makes 
himself the agent of the Minister Eutropius in effecting the ruin of 
that unfortunate general. No doubt the ready familiarity of 
Fielding with the time of Arcadius arose from a predilection for 
Claudius, shown by quotations in divers places. An inti- 
macy with the Latin poets who lie beyond the curriculum 
of classical education is one of the marks that greatly distinguish 
writers of the past two centuries from those of the present. Ano- 
ther characteristic is a contempt for the details of natural science, 
which expresses itself at length in Gulliver’s voyage to Laputa, 
and briefly in the book before us, by the scornful repulse given by 
Minos to a man who has passed his life in the study of butterflies. 

Eutropius contrives to have his nefarious agent put out of the 
way when he has no longer use for him, and Julian becomes a 
Jew of Alexandria. Here he falls in love with the celebrated 
Hypatia, whose murder he witnesses, and is much disgusted by 
the destruction of her body by fire, because by that means he 
loses a jewel of some value which he had presented to her, de- 
signing, if their nuptials did not take place, to demand it of her 
again. The tricks of the Hebrew, who is at once a miser and a 
petty swindler, are amusing. This is one of them :— 

A noble Roman came one day to my house in the country, which I had 
—— for half the value, of a distressed person. My neighbours paid 

im the compliment of some music, on which account, when he departed, he 
left a piece of gold with me, to be distributed among them. I pocketed this 
money and ordered them a small vessel of sour wine, which I could not have 
sold tor above two drachms, and afterwards made them pay in work three 
times the value of it. 

After accumulating a vast fortune, and pursuing a life of 
miserly wretchedness, Julian is next born of a Greek slave, the 
mistress of the Emperor Zeno. He is consequently promoted to 
the command of a cohort at an unreasonably early age, and is 
afterwards put at the head of a legion, which marches into Syria, 
under the command of Theodoric the Goth, while he himself 
remains at Court, “with the name and pay of a general, without 
the labour or the danger.” During the reign of Zeno he has 
extensive influence at Court, which he entirely loses on the 
accession of Anastasius, and spends the remainder of his days in 
husbandry, “the only amusement for which he was qualified, 
having neither learning nor virtue.” His next birth makes him his 
own grandson, the inheritor of the fortune which he has himself 
amassed, and he is still miserable, for “ by possessing everything 
almost before he desired it he could hardly ever say he enjoyed 
his wish, scarce ever know the delight of satisfying a craving 
appetite.” 

‘The change from a fop into a carpenter of Constantinople brings 
with it considerable happiness, and affords the satirist occasion for 
the trite reflection that a life of laborious poverty is the hap- 
piest of all. Impressed in his youth by the triumph of Belisarius, 
and especially editied by the exclamations of the captive Gelimer, 
to the efigct that “all is vanity,” Julian the carpenter gets on 
pretty wall 

I married a woman I liked, who proved a very tolerable wife. My days 
were passed in hard Jabour, but this procured me health, and I enjoyed a 
homely supper at night with my wife with more pleasure than | apprehend 
greater persons find at their luxurious meals. 


Fielding was, however, too much a man of the world to allow 
this comparatively innocent life to be regarded as absolutely 
perfect. When the carpenter, after death, hopes to enter Klysium, 
he is sent back by Minos on account of the frauds of which he has 
been guilty in the measure of his work when he worked by the 
foot, and of his laziness when employed by the day. ‘lhe idolatry 
of the working-man was not a superstition of the days of 
Fielding. 

A fop who dances himself into a cold which occasions his 
death, and a villanous monk who gains the favour of the 
Emperor Justinian, whom he afterwards seeks to betray, are the 
persons next animated by the soul of Julian, who, when these 
stages are passed, becomes a fiddler at Rome, son of an African 
woman high in favour with Pope Gregory Ll. His vocation, 
exercised in the streets, gives occasion to the following remark, 
which is worthy of the author of Tom Jones :— 

Though I had often a numerous crowd of hearers, few ever thought them- 
selves obliged to contribute the smallest pittance to the poor starving 
wretch who had given them pleasure. Nay, some of the grave sort, after 
an hour’s attention to my music, have gone away shaking their heads, and 
crying it as a shame such vagabonds were suffered to stay in the city. 

Having gone through a Bohemian life as a fiddler, Julian 
becomes a “ wise man” of Rome—that is to say, a dull fool, who 
by never committing himself acquires a fame like that awarded to 
the proverbial parrot, which, because it could not talk, was sup- 
posed to think the more. More glorious does he become as a king 
of Oviedo, successor to’ Alfonso the Chaste. This would be 
Ramiro I., but Fielding becomes hazy at this part of his story, 
representing the king as generally virtuous, his reign being sullied 


by his cruelty to Bernardo del Carpio. Whatever ma 
historical worth of the legend of this ancient worthy, it Bande 
the reign of Alfonso himself, not of his successor; as also does the 
discovery of the grave of St. James at Compostella, likewise 
referred to by the satirist, of course with a sneer, 

A Court-fool in the service of Charles the Simple ; a beggar who 
is another Bohemian like the fiddler, and who, after passing an 
otherwise innocent life, is rejected by Minos because in the exer- 
cise of his calling he has told 50,000,000 lies; the child of a 
German princess, who dies in coming into the world ; Earl Godwin : 
a Norman soldier under William the Conqueror; a tailor who 
makes clothes for King Stephen’s coronation, and affords room for 
the expansion of the proverb which teaches us that “ fine feathers 
make tine fowls” ; and an unprincipled alderman and demagogue 
of London in the time of King John, are the owners in succes- 
sion of the soul of Julian. The next personage in the narrative 
is a poet born in Rome, who writes some very nasty hexameters 
and makes the egregious blunder of applying to Pope Alexander 
IV. through the medium of a Jesuit—very many years before the 
Order of Jesus was instituted. A knight-templar, a French 
dancing-master, and an English bishop bring Julian to a point 
where his narrative suddenly breaks off; and whereas all that we 
have recounted occupies twenty-five chapters of Book L., we are 
now taken with a leap to Book XIX. chap. vii., in which Julian 
has disappeared altogether, and we are regaled with a dull history 
of Anne Boleyn, which is neither amusing nor instructive. And 
here the “ Journey,” which is ostensibly published as a fragment, 
abruptly terminates. 

Here too concludes our notice of a book which, if it does not 
reflect the world as it was in the middle of the last century, at 
least embodies a mode of thought then current. 


METEORS AND METEORITES.* 


oe is no branch of celestial physics which has attracted to 
itself a more lively interest of late years than that which 
relates to the phenomena comprised under the general denomina- 
tion of meteors, meteorites, aerolites, and shooting stars. And 
in no department have the labour and the sagacity of scientific 
observers been rewarded by a more substantial amount of posi- 
tive and trustworthy results. The magnificent spectacle of the 
14th of November last drew forth an amount of attention 
which the public are not generally wont to bestow upon natural 
phenomena. Verifying, as it strikingly did, the calculations of 
astronomers, it has both increased the confidence of the world at 
large in the processes of science, and given to scientific observers 
themselves a firmer starting-point for fresh advances in the same 
inviting path. On the part of the less scientific portion of the 
public a very general desire may be said to have sprung up for 
some authoritative statement of the latest and most positive 
results that haye thus been gained. ‘The little work just put 
forth by Dr. T. L. Phipson is well calculated to meet the first 
craving of this demand. Without pretending to the depth and 
gravity of a formal treatise, or to the completeness of an exhaus- 
tive discussion of all that has been discovered or conjectured upon 
the subject, it will sutlice to put the ordinary reader in possession 
of the most striking and authentic facts connected with it, and 
will enable him to a considerable extent to grapple with the 
difficulties whiclr still lie open to solution. 

From the inferior richness and brilliancy of the recent star- 
shower as compared with that described by Humboldt and others in 
1799 and 1833, it has been suggested by M. Coulvier Gravier 
that the late display is but the precursor te the fuller and really 
periodical phenomenon which may be expected at the same period 
of the current year. Be this as it may, the law of periodicity has been 
sufficiently established to remove all doubt from the theory that 
these flights of meteors are due to the existence of a ring or rings 
of cosmical matter revolving round the sun. As early as the year 
1835, Arago was led to enunciate the belief that there exists a 
zone composed of millions of small planetary bodies with the sun 
for their centre, whose orbit cuts the plane of the ecliptic at about 
the point which the earth annually occupies between the 1oth 
and 14th of November. The period from the roth to the 14th of 
August was first noted by M. Quetelet of Brussels, and has been 
determined by Mr. Alexander Herschel to be one of eight years. 
It is now supposed by German, English, and American observers 
that star-showers recur, though less regularly, in January, twice 
in April, in July, October, and December. But, earlier than all, 
Cassini had stated his theory of the zodiacal light, which referred 
that phenomenon to a ring of nebulous or gaseous matter, or of 
innumerable small planetary bodies, revolving round the sun, And 
he went so far as to suggest that the fall of meteors might be con- 
nected with the passage of our planet through this ring. There 
have indeed been some who, regarding the zodiacal light as a ring 
of the same sort of matter, have assigned to it the earth, instead 
of the sun, as its centre. But this hypothesis may be set aside by 
the most simple geometrical consideration. The form of the lumi- 
nous cone is unmistakably such as, if prolonged, would describe an 
ellipse with the sun in one of its foci. And, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Olbers, the general opinion of astronomers has gone 
with Olmsted and Biot in definitively connecting this phenomenon 
with the November meteors, of which the radiant point is in Leo. 
The discovery of additional radiant points in Perseus, llercules, and 


* Meteors, Aerolites, and Falling Stars. By T.L. Phipson, London: 
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other constellations, may fairly be taken to indicate additional rings 
inclined at different angles with the ecliptic between the orbits of 
Venus and Mars. The nodes of the August ring seem to be sta- 
tionary, while those of November have a direct proper motion retard- 
ing the star-shower year after year. It appears probable that the 
matter of which these rings are composed is by no means equally 
diffused in space, but may be scattered in sporadic groups or 
masses, more or less dense at different portions of their orbits. 
The so-called planetoids, which have been discovered to the 
number of seventy and more, may not improbably be taken to 
represent larger members of a series such as this. Mr. Herschel 
even goes so far as to consider it certain that not only periodical 
meteors, but ordinary shooting-stars, such as may be seen at 
any time of the year upon clear nights, belong to rings having 
a determinate orbit; and not fewer than fifty-six such rings 
he believes to be as well determined as those of August and 
November. 

Besides this, which may be termed the “ planetary ” hypothesis, 
there has also been suggested the “satellite” theo oft meteors. 
According to the latter view, we are to suppose a flattened ring 
or rings circling the equatorial regions of the earth, analogous to 
the system of per We have seen that no such theory as this 
can be connected with the zodiacal light. But there is nothing 
to prevent its being accepted on grounds of its own, and it may 
well take its place in perfect harmony with the other. Both the 
sun and the earth, that is, may have their hosts of indefinitely 
smaller, bodies. M. Petit, of Toulouse, has in fact satisfied 
himself of the existence of one such revolving body, having an 
orbit round the earth of three hours and a half, at a mean distance 
of 5,000 miles from the earth’s surface. To the same category we 
may perhaps refer the dark spots which are occasionally seen to 
cross the sun’s disk. On the 4th of October last a dark mass was 
observed by M. Heis to traverse the sun through eleven degrees 
of right ascension. A similar spot was seen by M. Aristide 
Coumbary at Constantinople, on the 8th of May, 1865, to cross 
the sun’s lower limb (reversed) in forty-eight minutes. And the 
astronomer Meissier, on the 17th of Sons 1779, as reported by 
Arago, witnessed, for about five minutes, a “ prodigious number 
of black points passing across the sun.” May we not, in fact, 
consider our magnificent secondary, the moon, as but the chief of a 
series of meteoroid masses of this kind? Saturn, we know, in addi- 
tion to his belts, has eight attendant moons or satellites. Our planet, 
less richly endowed, has but one on a like scale of magnificence. 
Conceiving the planetary system at large to have been condensed 
and soliditied from the cooling down of the sun’s atmosphere, 
we may suppose certain minor masses or particles of the same 
cosmical matter to have been left out from the major masses of the 
earth and moon, and to have been scattered on the path along 
which those bodies held their way. We are thus led to the con- 
clusion, graphically put by Dr. Phipson, that our earth circulates 
round the sun “in or near a continuous cloud of its own dust.” 
On the supposition that the largest aerolites fall in the day-time, 
while detonating bolides or fire-balls occur about the period of 
sunset, Mr. Herschel has conjectured that the larger fragments have 
their orbit inside that of the earth, and that the size of these bodies 
onto decreases, the meteoric dust or shooting stars lying 

yond the earth’s orbit, so as to be seen only by night. Seen 
thus from some imaginary point in space beyond the earth's orbit, 
the spectacle we might conceive our system to exhibit would be 
that of a composite group—earth, moon, and meteoric rings— 
moving round the sun at about the same mean distance as the sun’s 
ring or rings before described. Its orbit being one of greater 
eccentricity, our system would be seen aunually to draw near, and 
possibly every thirty-three years to break through, one at least of 
the solar rings. Thus the regularly recurring flights of meteors 
would be accounted for. At the same time, the earth’s superior 
attraction for the moment might be supposed to steal away, so to 
say, sundry of the sun’s tributaries, and to attach thenceforth these 
stragglers to her own train. From the mass thus accumulated 
round her central regions, occasional bodies, jostling each other in 
their flight, or getting entangled in the earth’s atmosphere, would 

recipitated in those solid forms which are accumulating so 
rapidly on the shelves of our museums, With this view concurs 
the fact of meteoric falls being observed to be more frequent 
towards the tropics than towards the poles. 

But is the state of our knowledge such as to establish for certain 
the connexion between the luminous phenomena apparent in the 
sky and the substantial products which we pick up on the surface 
of the earth ? In other words, are meteors and meteorites one and 
the same thing? That they are so in many cases has been put 
beyond doubt by the numerous instances in which the bursting of 
& meteor with a loud report has been followed by a fall of meteoric 
stones, hot and fuming. Dr. Phipson’s catalogue of the principal 
recorded falls is full and precise. And analogy would lead us to 
extend the connexion thus indicated to other cases in which observa- 
tion fails us; to the cases, for instance, of silent bolides, or those 
occasional meteors of which we have no physicel trace. ‘There is 
much plausibility in the belief that shooting stars, like those of 
the periodical series, are dissipated in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, or reach our surface in the shape of metalliferous dust. 

ut where so much is still open to hypothesis, we cannot con- 
ceive a writer justified in declaring the fact to be universally 
established at the outset of his treatise, instead of arriving at 
it as the possible end of a careful series of inductions. We find 
Dr. Phipson heading his first chapter with the assumption that 
“meteors, shooting stars, meteorites, aerolites, bolides, &c. are all 


essentially identical.” Does the existing state of science authorize 
this sweeping generalization? Connected with this is the ques- 
tion whether these masses or bodies in no case shine by their own 
light before impinging on our atmosphere? In their original form 
do they consist o: <a or gaseous matter, or are they cold 
and solid, the rings which they make up reflecting the sun's 
light as his gleam falls upon the surface turned towards us? And 
do they then become hot and luminous only from the friction 
they undergo in penetrating the earth’s atmosphere? If so, we 
must extend our measurement of our aerial envelope far beyond 
the limits ordinarily assigned to it. A falling star seen simul- 
taneously at Berlin and Breslau on the night of the 10th of July, 
1837, was calculated by Heis to have a height of 248 miles 
when it first became visible, and a height of 168 miles when it 
disappeared. Of the meteors observed two years ago by MM. 
Secchi and Statuti, three appeared more than 130 miles above 
the earth. And similar observations, made by M. Leverrier eight 
years back, gave heights of more than 300 miles. Dr. Phipson, 
while allowing that these computations were made “with the 
utmost care,” contents himself with speaking of them as “ probably 
an erroneous result.” Such is not the method of science. Are 
we then to fall back upon the conjecture of Poisson, that meteoric 
bodies can become luminous in a vacuum from the effects of 
electricity ? Looking at the connexion which has been decidedly 
established between the aurora borealis and electric action, and 
rendered highly plausible between the aurora and displays of 
shooting stars, can it be held so certain as it appears to Dr. 
Phipson that the shooting star has invariably a solid substra- 
tum? Can we pretend to have so far exhausted the forms in 
which electric energy may manifest itself? Nor is Dr. Phi 

so consistent in his adhesion to his premisses as he is confident in 
the inference which he conceives himself justified in drawing 
them. “It is certain,” he begins by saying, “ that neither shooting 
stars nor the aurora borealis can produce any light but by means 
of the air, however rarified.” But how is this conclusion to stand 
with what he goes on to adopt as a no less probable matter 
of calculation, fiat the height of the EE is limited 
to “about thirty-two and a half miles”? Without pressing 
the extreme cases on which he has declared himself incredu- 
lous, we find him acquiescing with no reluctance in the mea- 
surements generally received, which assign to the periodic 
star-shower an average elevation of between 70 and 100 miles. 
How, then, is he to account for the luminosity of those bodies at 
more than double the range he has assigned to our atmosphere ? 
He rejects as “ exceedingly el gee and unnecessary” M. 
Quetelet’s idea of an envelope of highly rarified and calm air, in 
lieu of Poisson’s electrical envelope, above the ordi at-" 
mosphere—an idea to which Sir John Herschel had previously 
lent some kind of sanction. Nor does he think much of Mr. 
Newton's observation, that there must be, “some kind of an 
atmosphere ” at a height of not less than 500 miles, the streamers 
of the great aurora of 1859 having been calculated to reach 
that height. The experiments of M. Liais upon the polariza- 
tion of light at sunrise and sunset tended to the conclusion 
that the upper regions of the atmosphere must extend to nearly 
two hundred miles, Before laying down his theory with so 
much precision and confidence, Dr. Phipson was bound, we think, 
to do more towards removing these obstacles from his path than 
cursorily to suggest that “the parallactic observations of these 
meteors may be essentially erroneous,” or that “ the twilight and 
polarization observations are rendered inexact by refraction.” Nor, 
again, can we acquiesce, to the extent that he tacitly claims for 
himself, in his pretension to have “ originated” the main theory of 
his book, that meteoroids are “really the dust of the earth, frag- 
ments of the earth’s mass thrown off from it in its early years (in 
the infancy of the globe when volcanic action was intense), which 
myriads of fragments have continued ever since to circulate along, 
or near to, the earth’s path.” Great as has been the progress of 
the last half-century towards accumulating the evidences which 
bear out this conclusion, it must be borne in mind that these 
facts have but verified an hypothesis connected all the while 
with a great name in science. Dr. Phipson has earned the 
thanks of the public by his clear and painstaking statement of 
what these facts encourage us to accept as truths of physics. 
There is no occasion for him to aim at credit or renown of a more 
ambitious kind by trenching on the claim to originality which in 
this instance forms part of the glory of La Place. 


MADAGASCAR REVISITED.* 


R. ELLIS has written a book, upon an interesting subject, 

in a very commendable spirit. little is known of Mada- 
gascar that an intelligent and unbiassed traveller could hardly 
fail to tell us much that is worth publication. Mr. Ellis ——_ 
the merit of impartiality in as large a measure as we can fairly ex- 
pect from a missionary, and he always writes like a man of sense. 
Unluckily he has in a very faint degree the power necessary for 
reproducing impressions of a strange country, and he has in a very 
high degree the power of spinning out his thoughts to an unmerciful 
length. The following sentence may be taken as an example of 
the occasional length of his flight between full stops. He means 
to say that, if King Radama had not been a heathen prince in 


* Madagascar Revisited. By the Rev. William Ellis, London: John 
Murray, 1867. 
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Madagascar, he might have been a very different man, and he puts 
it thus :— 

Deep as was my disappointment that he seemed so little disposed to follow 
what the Bible taught, yet when I considered the profligacy and vice by 
which his youth had been surrounded, the principles and examples by which 
his character had been moulded and formed, my feeling of pity for him was 
strong, for I could not help imagining that under other circumstances, with 
associates who would have implanted in his mind better principles, and sur- 
rounded his youth with less vicious examples, how different the results might 
have been; and I had sometimes thought that for him, without the expe- 
rience of the influence of Christianity upon his moral nature, to have been 
better tham he was, could scarcely have been expected. 

It is not often that even Mr. Ellis can rise to this height; but 
the sentence is characteristic of his style. He has an unlimited 
flow of monotonous featureless language, shrinking from no cir- 
eumlocution, and giving at full length everything that might have 
been understood. We by no means ask for epigrams or for fine 
writing; but some variety, some arrangement, and a good deal 
of compression would be a great improvement. We are too often 
reminded of the style which young preachers find so convenient in 
sermons; the leading principles of which are, never to say in one 
word what can be given in two, and never to omit a sentiment be- 
cause it is obvious and commonplace. The arrangement of the book 
is equally defective from the same cause. Mr. Ellis placidly pours 
forth accounts of his own life and of contemporary events in a 
continuous stream, “as more likely to render them clear and accept- 
able.” We much doubt whether the history is improved by the 
insertion of fragments of Mr. Ellis's personal journal ; and probably, 
if he had kept them separate, the perspective would have been 
better, and unimportant and important events would not have been 
allowed to fill exactly the same space in the narrative. More- 
over, much useless repetition of trifling matter might have been 
saved. Mr. Ellis might then have found more space for whut is, 
after all, more interesting than either the personal or the historical 
narrative—namely, some account of Madagascar and its inhabitants. 
Without further analysing the causes of his undeniable dull- 
ness, we are quite ready to be thankful for what he has given us. 
No human being can habitually contribute to missionary reports 
without being at least partially corrupted; he will be infallibly 
long-winded, unctuous, and respectable ; his style, like his person, 
will suffer from the restraining influences of clerical costume. 
Whilst Mr. Ellis has certainly not escaped these weaknesses, he 
has successfully avoided some others almost equally common. He 
believes, for example, that Roman Catholic missionaries may be 
good men, and may even set an example from which there is 
something to be learnt. He tells, indeed, one little story against 
them which is too fair a hit to be omitted. A French missionary, 


“who describes himself as the “Préfet Apostolique de Madagascar,” 


gives a touching account in fine flourishing French of certain pro- 
ceedings at the coronation of King Radama IL, beginning, in due 
style, * Les premiers rayons du soleil éclairaient 4 peine le faite du 
Palais,” &c. &c. The point is that the priests said mass and 

laced a crown, sprinkled with holy, water, upon Radama’s 

ead, with the speech, “Sire, c’est au nom de Dieu que 
je vous couronne. Régnez long-temps pour la gloire de 
votre nom et pour le bonheur de votre peuple.” The good priest 
chuckles audibly at Mr. Ellis’s ignorance of a scene which, as he 
puts it, had for witnesses “ only God and his angels.” Mr, Ellis 
takes a quiet revenge by giving Radama’s own version; the King 
simply said that the priests came to him in the morning, sprinkled 
water on a crown, and put it on his head, “to see how it would 
fit.” If Mr. Ellis’s version is true, to the pious trick has been 
superadded something like a pious lie; but on the priest's own 
showing it is amusingly characteristic that so. much importance 
should be attached to blessing a crown which, after all, was to be 
placed on the head of a drunken and idolatrous savage. No doubt 
gentlemen in the position of Mr. Ellis and his antagonist learn to 
take a childish pleasure in holy devices for outwitting each other. 
Notwithstanding this little skirmish, Mr. Ellis generally speaks 
respectfully and with good temper of the rival spiritual bene- 
factors of Madagascar, which is the more creditable because they 
evidently complained a good deal of him. 

Mr. Ellis was in fact in rather an invidious position; he was a 
non-oflicial adviser of the King, and although his functions were 
properly confined to those of an English teacher and a spiritual 
guide, he was naturally brought into rather difficult relations 
with the various political powers. The poor King, like other 
Kings of half-civilized races, was in a very awkward position. He 
was subject to the pressure of France on one side and of England 
on the other, both represented by eager consuls and missionaries, 
extremely anxious to bestow good advice, whilst at the same time 
his native subjects were in — but a settled frame of mind. 
The political complications which ensued take up the greatest 
part of Mr, Ellis’s book, as he was in an excellent position for 
observing them; and they may be somewhat instructive to 
would-be reformers and civilizers, The problem of turn- 
ing a race of semi-savages into civilized Christians is a very 
difficult one, and the late history of Madagascar seems to 
throw more light upon the difficulties than upon their solution. 
King Iadama II. came to the throne amidst the highest expec- 
tations. Religious toleration and free-trade were to be introduced ; 
no more martyrs were to be thrown off precipices ; and in fact the 
punishment of death was to be abolished altogether, as the King’s 
sensibilities had been shocked by its too frequent infliction during 
his mother’s reign. Foreigners, instead of being excluded, were to 
be invited to the eapital to teach the natives printing and Chris- 
tianity, and all the arts of civilization. Mr. Ellis landed amidst the 


highest anticipations for the future, and found the native Christian 
congregations everywhere raising their heads on the cessation of per- 
secution. Unluckily there were other less favourable symptoms, 
Free-trade is an excellent thing; but when the imports consist 
exclusively of rum, it is not quite certain that increased consum: 
tion will be beneficial to the rng 9 The most marked result of 
opening the ports was an increase of drunkenness and profligacy— 
the evils which seem generally to extirpate native races a 

deal quicker than Christianity elevates them. King Radama un- 
fortunately seems to have been no exception to the rule. Mr 
Ellis is, as we have observed, no great hand at describing 
character; the most distinct impression that we derive as to King 
Radama is, that he was the recipient of a vast amount of that 
touching exhortation which forms the raw material of tracts, from 
which we should infer that he had at least the merits of good- 
nature and patience. We fear that we must also interpret the 
exhortation to mean that he was too fond of spirituous liquors, 
and that, besides his lawful wife, there were a good man 
“ vadykelys,” or “ little wives,” in his palace. Mr. Ellis, how- 
ever, keeps so strictly to reporting his own rather vague moralizing, 
instead of venturing into detail, that we may possibly be calum- 
niating poor Radama in the latter respect. Wg are, however 
pretty safe in asserting that he was too fond of strong drink, as 
the first article of a new Constitution adopted after his death was 
that “ the sovereign shall not drink spirituous liquors.” Thig 
seems also to imply that his drunkenness gave offence to hig 
subjects. Mr. Ellis dees not tell us very plainly what were 
the main causes of discontent; but in some ways it is plain 
that Radama was going too fast for the country. Probably 
the staunch Madagascar Conservatives looked upon rum, and 
profligacy, and Christianity, as parts of the new system 
which was threatening the old-established institutions of the 
country with ruin. ‘They accordingly resolved upon bringing 
about a change of Ministry. Some of the old olficials, es 
cially the commander of the forces, still held the posts which 
they had occupied under the late Queen; but there was a small 
party of the King’s friends, called the Menamaso, who excited 
the jealousy of the old governing families. Accordingly, the 
machinery of political agitation, as it exists in Madagascar, was 
set to work. Itis not the fashion there for eminent members of 
the party to go on the stump; but they managed a very effective 
substitute. A sort of dancing madness was got up. Mr. Ellis 
seems to be doubtful whether the dancers were mere impostors, 
or whether it was really a case of contagious hysterical dis- 
ease. He inclines to the theory of imposture, on the ground 
that a chief who threatened to flog any of his followers who 
should dance succeeded in keeping them quiet. ‘This does not 
seem conclusive; but at any rate the country was a 
with mobs of people who professed to be under an irresistible 
impulse to dance unceasingly, and who further saw visions of 
ancestral spirits, and heard mysterious voices prophesying evil. 
They even attempted to break into the palace, and express their 
sense of the injury done to the idols by tearing the King to pieces, 
By this meaus the popular feeling had been gradually worked u 
to a great state of excitement, when the King suddenly took it 
into his head to propound a new law. Mr. Ellis is totally unable 
to give any reason for it, except that the King must have been 
drunk or mad, and was, under those circumstances, very obsti- 
nate. The law was simply a permission to individuals or villages 
to settle their own quarrels by fighting. Madagascar, it see 
was not prepared for this declaration of the right of private war, 

the opposition chiefs took the opportunity of making a very de- 
cided protest against the way in which the government was carried 
on. In short, they massacred the Ministry and strangled the King. 
This party manceuvre was performed with all the decency of 
which circumstances would admit. The capital was filled with 
troops by the commander-in-chief, who was in the plot; all 
the obnoxious persons were seized, carried off, and speared to 
death with great precision and despatch, and no private people or 
property were interfered with. It seems that the execution of the 
unlucky King was an afterthought; it was added to the original 
plot, either from a desire for artistic completeness, or because it 
was considered possible that the King might object to the steps 
previously taken. If so, his objections were effectually neutralized. 
King Radama IL. was put quietly out of the way, and his Queen, 
Rasoherina, reigned in his place. 

The revolution having been effected, everything seems to have 
gone on much as before. The reactionary party did not wish, or 
were not strong enough, to bring back persecution. Christianity 
has full liberty to spread, and seems to be making some progress. 
Whether the natives will have time to adapt themselves to 
a new religion and new manners before they are supplanted by 
some stronger race is a question which time must solve, but as 
to which Mr. Ellis does not speak very confidently. The original 
converts certainly showed that they were able to bear persecution ; 
but, as the pressure of persecution is taken off, the Christians 
seem to differ less from the surrounding population. Various sects 
are trying to convert them. The Church of England is rivalled by 
Dissenters on one side, and by Roman Catholics on the other; 
whilst Mr. Ellis discovered, with horror, that one of the King’s 
Ministers was studying Paine’s Age of Reason. The eflect of this 
discord must be slightly perplexing to the native mind; and per- 
haps, as they come into closer contact with Europeans, they will 
find come anomalies in practice which may astonish them as much 
us the varieties in doctrine. There is considerable danger that 
they may discover that, however much Christians may differ in 
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other respects, they all agree in a desire to supplant the natives; 
and the Malagasy may look Bok with regret to 
the good old persecuting and excluding policy of Queen Ranavolo, 
which, if unenlightened, at least saved the people from mixture 
qith dangerous benefactors, 


THE MILITARY INSTITUTIONS OF FRANCE.* 
(Second Notice.) 


military organization shaped by the genius of Louvois, and 
endowed with tenfold power by that of Carnot, had perished 
under the excessive demands of Napoleon. The fourth chapter of 
the Duke of Aumale’s essay opens with France disarmed and subject 
to the victor’s laws. Her military institutions were not merely 
overthrown, but destroyed. A creation of completely new ones was 
uired; and although the national condition of humiliation was 
not unlike that in which Stein and Scharnhorst conceived the 
eration of Prussia, the fierce passions bequeathed by the 
revolutionary struggle forbade the idea of such a unity of senti- 
ment in France as those great men had found in their prostrate 
country. Many members of the Constitutional party dreaded the 
existence of a standing army, and Napoleon’s abuse of the con- 
scription had made its name universally odjous. The difficulties 
ared almost insuperable when Marshal St. Cyr undertook the 
, which he carried out with the logical ability of a clear 
intellect, embodying the fruits of twenty years of actual field 
gervice. The so-called “law of St. Cyr” was in truth a new 
and complete system, and survives, in its essential points but 
one, to the present’ time. 

The word “conscription,” which had long meant enforced devotion 
toamilitary career forall the youth of the country, was now dropped 
from the vocabulary of the law. Voluntary enlistment was made the 
tule, the ballot, or “appeal,” being regarded as a merely subsidiary 
resource, to be resorted to only in those districts which failed to 
supply their quota without it. Not more than 40,000 recruits 
were to be demanded in any one year; and these were to be 
taken, if drawn, exclusively from among men of twenty years of 

. Service was to last for six years; but re-enlistment was 
permitted, at an increased rate of pay. Substitutes might be 
offered, but those originally drawn were held responsible in case 
of the desertion within twelve months of the recruits they 
provided. All soldiers enlisted were to be trained, but might 
afterwards be allowed to remain with their families, at the dis- 
cretion of the Executive. The army was limited to 240,000 men, 
and any excess required by special causes was to be met by special 
legislatior 

Another provision of the law established a new system of pro- 
motion, which ‘has ever since remained a fundamental part of 
French military institutions. Under this system a third of the 
vacant commissions are reserved for the non-commissioned officers 
of each corps, and in no case is the sub-lieutenant’s rank conferred 
on a candidate without his previously we ae | either by service 
in the ranks or by passing through a military college. As regarded 
the next steps, a certain number of appointments were reserved 
for the claims of seniority ; and the rest were shared between the 
Minister and the regimental authorities, so as to put limits to that 
favouritism which it is impossible wholly to exclude. These last 
provisions met with earnest opposition from the ultra-Royalist 
party, supported by the Ministers of the Powers whose army of 
Occupation still held the keys of the kingdom; but they were 
adopted with little alteration, and became the charter of the 

ers of France. 

The ease with which the “appeal” was carried out, and the 
new army created by departments, justified the foresight of St. 
Oyr. If his project failed anywhere, it was in the section relating 
to a reserve of Veterans, to be enrolled for six years after their 
discharge from the ranks, and subject only to serve in time of war. 
It is possible that this proposal was intended by the wise Marshal 
to show the warriors of the ex-Emperor that they were not wholly 
overlooked by the nation. At any rate, little was done beyond 
recording on paper the liability to service of those brave men with 
whom St. Cyr had won his own distinguished honours in Russia 
and Germany. They remained peacefully employed in their com- 
munes, but were not in any way attached to the Legion which 
each department gave to the new army; for the use of regiments 
free from all local associations was for a time laid aside in the 

l_ reconstruction which was rendered nec by the col- 

. of the Empire. The débris of Napoleon's forces had been 
too thoroughly scattered through the country to admit of their 
being brought back to their old standards; and the provincial 
ape now resorted to facilitated the execution of the new 
— which the quotas were made up by resort to the 

It is not to Marshal St. Cyr, argues the Duke of Aumale, that 

Persons must appeal w : desire that France — imitate 
@ in raising the arm separate s in each province. 
St. Cyr openly showed his’ satisfaction whan his successor did 
away with a system which was designed to be merely provisional, 
and which for the time well answered its p re- 
tin France is against this division of an army which has 
ever achieved its greatest successes when thrown into a homoge- 


* Les Institutions Militaires de la France. Par M. le Due d’Aumale, 
Bruxelles: Muquardt. 


neous mass, representing fairly the mixture of races in the coun- 
try. The Report of the Recruiting Commission which was 
ae to consider the whole subject a few years later shows 

at the higher officers, who had watched the four or five years’ 
working of the system of legions, were unanimous in condemning 
it for permanent use, as unsuited to the ius of the nation. 
The sacrifice which the Marshal made of his own opinions as to 
corps d'élite is not, as the Duke points out, to be quoted in their 
favour. The strongest opposition which his projects encountered 
was from the allied Sovereigns, who dreaded leaving the newly- 
restored King to the protection of a purely national force. Hence 
St. Cyr yielded to their wish and to that of the King, and created 
a Royal Guard of 30,000 picked men, with special pay and privi- 
leges. A fine corps d'armée truly for a campaign, as the Duke of 
Aumale pithily remarks, but not enough to save the throne of the 
Bourbons, which was overthrown by the July Revolution to the 
cry of “ Vive la ligne!” There can be no doubt that the Marshal’s 
views as to this corps, like those of most of his school, were much 
the same with those ex by Napoleon in a well-known 
letter to Joseph, in which he speaks of its creation as “a sacrifice 
to the majesty of his vast Empire and to the interests of his old 
soldiers.” In fact, it might be shown that St. Cyr had consis- 
tently held the same opinion from the earliest days of his heading 
a corps; for he pamela with his chief Moreau, in 1800, upon a 
similar point—the retention of a large reserve under the personal 
command of the General-in-Chief. 

His first great task of reorganization accomplished, the Marshal 
proceeded actively to carry out the minor reforms which his long 
experience and reflection had suggested. Among these the Duke 
of Aumale gives the highest place to the formation of a ‘staff 
corps, chosen solely by competition, and fully instructed in their 
duties. St. Cyr completed the project, originated by Clarke, of 
consolidating the whole civil siainiatvation of the army under 
the “military intendance,” towards an imperfect imitation of 
which we in England are now feebly groping our way. 
cavalry and artillery were rearranged according to the newest 
light then existing as to either branch; but the pontoon teain 
remained a of the latter until a succeeding Minister, findi 
its efficiency neglected, formed it into a distinct and specially trai 
service. 

The war in Spain came five years later to test the strength of 
the work done in 1818, and all parts of the new organization 
bore the proof except the institution of Veterans. Those who 
were summoned to the depéts obeyed unwillingly, for their former 
service had been regarded by them as discharging their obligation, 
and the war was not popular. Like true old soldiers, they 
bled no less at the determination of the Government to retain them 
as a reserve when their juniors went to the field. On the whole, it 
was resolved to do away with this force altogether, on what the 
Duke of Aumale regards as inconclusive grounds; and the annual 
levy of recruits was accordingly in to 60,000, the service 
of each man being raised to the old monarchical standard of eight 
years. As St. Cyr had maintained an effective staff for 400,000 
men, there was no practical difficulty in augmenting the army 
when the Legislature once granted the requisite authority. The — 
war proved but a military procession through Spain, and, the in- 
crease being voted after a sharp debate, military matters remained 
unaltered, until after the revolution of July, when another Com- 
mission was appointed to consider what changes were required to 
bring the army into harmony with the new Government. Of this 
Commission Marshal Jourdan was the president, who, more 
than thirty years before, had been the reporter of the Commis- 
sion which chan Carnot’s levée-en-masse into the permanent 
system of conscription which Napoleon had found ready to his 


The Duke of Aumale does full justice to the labours of the 
Commission of 1830, and to the project (based on that of St. Oy) 
which Marshal Soult was subsequently employed to bring before 
the Chamber of Deputies. As amended by the Chamber, it forms 
the chief change which was made in the military institutions of 
France under the Orleans dynasty. The length of service was re- 
duced to seven years ; and the contingent was temporarily fixed at 
80,000 a year. It was left to the Executive to hold any 
number of these as a reserve, either by not calling them in at 
once, or by dismissing them within their period on pro- 
visional leave. The “appeal” has since been increased for 
we purposes, but the number above mentioned, added 
to the voluntary enlistments, has been found to furnish 500,000 
soldiers, either under arms or at call. It has been asserted, says 
the Duke, that the actual training of the reserves remained in 
abeyance ; but he shows that the subject specially engaged the at- 
tention of Soult, and that the aap | measures were rejected, 
after long debates in the Chambers, on the score of economy. To 
have carried them out with the then existing establishment would 
have been to weaken the serviceable army in order to give in- 
struction and strength to the reserves, “the very contrary of the 
a for the last four years by the Government of 

i After combating this reproach the Duke of Aumale 
proceeds to detail the minor improvements effected under the reign 
of Louis Philippe, the most material of which, as it seems to 
was the foundation of a system of mobilizing the National G 
in case of extremity, which proved of political importance in the 
fierce struggle against the Red Republic in 1848. 


Those who hurry to the last cme Ge 
hope of finding sharp criticisms on the present ruler of France, 
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mixed with brilliant projects calculated to flatter his soldiery, 
will be disappointed indeed. On what has of late been 
done in the military affairs of his nation the Duke of 
Aumale touches with admirable delicacy, and without a trace 
of the bitterness which exile and rivalry might excuse. His 
remarks upon the improvements in artillery which are due to 
Napoleon II., on the mistakes of those who (in opposition to 
the Emperor’s opinion) think too lightly of cavalry, and on the 
necessity of re-organizing the arrangement of magazines to bring 
them into harmony with the railroad system, might have been 
written by the warmest supporter of the Second Empire. Three 
criticisms only are added on what the Emperor has done. His 
abrogation of the law under which the National Guard might be 
mobilized is mildly blamed as depriving the nation of any present 
reserve. His creation of a corps of guards, in imitation of his 
uncle and of Charles X., is contrasted with the opinions of the 
numerous French authorities who condemn the formation of this 
“army within an army.” The altered law of recruiting, which 
forbids private substitutes, permits exemption from the “ appeal ”’ 
by payment, and applies the money thus received to the purpose 
of encouraging second enlistments with a high bounty, is most ably 
examined, together with the pleas alleged in its vinlkeation. The 
probable result of the measure is happily stated in the recent words 
of the Moniteur, “The day may come when the Re-enlistment 
Fund will have plenty of money, and the country not enough of 
soldiers ”—words which show that the Emperor himself regards 
it as self-condemned. 

In an eloquent conclusion the Duke declares that he has no pro- 
ject to propose, nor does he know what measures may be in con- 
templation; but he feels assured that in questions which touch 
the honour of France no one will think of temporary popularity, 
or of the mere satisfaction of triumphing over opposition. He 
has shown that France is not so destitute of military institu- 
tions as some would assert; what is wanted is to give them 
vigour and efliciency, and to develop them in a manly and national 
sense by placing them under the protection of liberty. On 
this vital point, he adds, the lessons of the past are not to be 
thrown away. It was the want of liberty that marred the other- 
wise patriotic work of Louvois, Carnot, and the Senate of the 
First Empire. For, to use the Duke of Aumale’s own noble 
words, which go to the root of the matter that now agitates 
France, “ Liberty doubies the power of military institutions, it 
regulates and moderates their use. It has nothing to fear from 
them so long as the Lan gs do not abdicate their rights. Its 
guarantee is in the strength of public opinion, not in the weakness 
of the national forces.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE.* 


Spe “Home Correspondent” of these volumes, the contents of 
which have already appeared in a serial form, exhibits all the 
cheeriness which is the distinctive feature of his class. There are 
of course diversities of Correspondents, and differences in the 
instructive gossip with which they regale their readers. There is 
Mr. Sala, who is unapproachable in this department of literature. 
Then there is the Paris Correspondent of the Daily Teleyraph, who 
reveals to us with an airy condescension peculiar to himself the 
secrets of the French Jockey Club, and the small-talk which 
passes in gilded saloons between princesses and ambassadors. And 
there is the London Correspondent of the “ Mudborough Gazette,” 
with his sapient on the political questions of the 
day, which somehow or other insensibly glide into an account of 
the theatres. Each of these has his mannerisms. Lach has his 
notions of style, grammar, and em my! But, different as is 
their literary merit, they all agree in being cheery. Cheeriness is 
the “note” of their writing. One may almost hear their periods 
chuckle, They chirp merrily through the appointed column of 
gossip on any conceivable subject. It is all the same to them 
whether it be the début of a new actress, or a religious ceremony, 
or the opening of an Exhibition, or a revolution. Whether they 
have much or little to say, stale news or fresh, they are never dis- 
concerted, and never show the slightest symptom of grounding. 
Indeed their tone may be almost said to become more jaunty, 
smug, and self-complacent in proportion as they have little to 
write about. For then they can display the consummate ease with 
which that little may be made to go a great way. They can show 
with what an infinitesimally small allowance of straw the process 
of brick-making may be conducted. “ We butterflies of the press,” 
exclaims the Home Correspondent gaily, “are not supposed to 
need time for reflection or preparation ; it is held that we do no 
work, or that when we work we only play, like the fountains in the 
garden of the Palace of Crystal. Our jets of humour are thought 
to burst spontaneously forth after the manner of a Michigan oil- 
well.” Perhaps there is a little inconsistency in the metaphors 
which adorn this irrepressible burst of cheeriness. The people 
who hold that Home Correspondents play like the Crystal Palace 
fountains—that is, when the cock is turned—must have a very 
different view about their rationale from that entertained by the 

eople who think that they “burst spontaneously,” like a 
Michigan oil-well. It is not for us to say which of these views is 
the most correct. It is enough to notice that, however produced, 
their prattle flows brisk, lively, exhilarating. When our author 
goes on to assure us that the secret practice of his profession 
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involves “hair torn out by the handful, ends of fin -nails, 
chewed spasmodically pan to their quills,” and that - Fae 
the tokens which herald the advent of a jeu d'esprit,” we know of 
course how to believe him. Out of pure overflowing cheerin 
he ismaking fun of us. He will have his joke, even about himself. 
We are not for a moment imposed on by his mock candour. We 
no more take his words au sériewx than we do the assurance of 
another sort of social “butterfly,” who, being in possession of the 
easiest of easy berths, delights to tell his friends, with a knowing 
wink, that he is worked to death. 

If it were not that his exuberant animal spirits forbade the 
| position, we should have been disposed to think that the conditions 
| under which a Home Correspondent has to work were rather 
| exacting. One can hardly imagine a more dreary business than a 
round of cockney sights, except indeed the business of writi 
about them. ‘To have to coruscate with smartness over Cremo 
Mr. Spurgeon, the Cattle Show, and Kensal Green Cemetery is a 
task that would appal any one but a well-seasoned “buttertly of 
the press.” But the power of wing which that literary insect 
possesses would seem never to flag. Our Home Correspondent 
flutters airily from the tombs to the Crystal platform, from fat 
pigs to big Tabernacles, from the Old Bailey to Miss Menken. 
And wherever he momentarily settles in his volatile course he can 
extract some particles,of fun. Sometimes he lights on a windfall 
in the shape of some great occasion, such as the entrance of the 
Princess Alexandra, or the exit of the pirates at Newgate in 1864. 
After dallying over a dead level of small jocosities, it must be a 
relief to light on something which affords a legitimate opportu- 
nity for fine writing. It is in these greater efforts, when he has 
a theme more worthy of his talents, fat the modus operandi of a 
Home Correspondent is brought out most characteristically. The 
secret of his art, as far as we can grasp it, seems to consist 
in a knack of eking out his chapter to the required dimen- 
sions by drawing upon his imagination for a number of small 
personal details which, if they related to a less august per- 
sonage than a Home Correspondent, might be characterised 
as twaddle, “ Having received my credentials from the b 
prietors of a certain journal,” he tells us, “I set myself to 
consider how this great task (the task of witnessing, with a 
view to describing, the Princess’s entry to London) should be 
most fitly executed.” The first step was to study the various 
advertisements of seats from which the procession might be seen, 
“Money, of course, was no object.” Then follow three or four 
pages on the whimsicalities of advertisers, culled from the news- 
papers, among which, by the way, occurs the well-worn joke about 
a comfortable widow to be let. While he is still doubtin 
where to place himself, he receives a note from “ a college friend, 
offering a side view from his windows in “ Charges” Street (the 
ingenious humourist means an allusion to Clarges Street), and 
holding out the further attraction of a billiard-table “ upon which 
himself and friends were to play pool until the time for sight- 
seeing arrived.” It seems that it is the usual practice for a Home 
Correspondent to relieve the monotony of waiting for a procession 
by playing billiards; for this note reminded him “ of a pleasant far 
bac day, when they had got their amusement and their spectacle 
in one” bya similar arrangement. Then we are told how he 
started on the morning of the great day, with a wedding favour 
on his breast and a slight cold in the head; how he wanted to 
make a tour of the streets in an eastward direction, but is driven 
back and nearly run over by a regiment of Volunteers, not regain- 
ing the full use of his legs until the Edgware Road was reached. 
A survey of the vast crowd evokes a gush of sentiment, in which 
they are told not to be ashamed if there is a lump in their throats 
as the last carriage passes. Then he meanders into a livel, 
speculation as to how the scaffolding has been so — erec 
and suggests that certain Irish members and young barristers have 
had a hand in its erection. After which he goes to billiards, 
where “ the pool was not less profitable than usual.” Then he 
sallies forth once more, and after sundry passages of chaff with 
the police takes his post on some portable steps which his friend 
had provided, and the Princess passes, deigning to smile at this 
somewhat ludicrous attitude. It is difficult, in dealing with a 
confirmed fargeur, to distinguish the limits of the authentic and 
the unhistorical, at least for matter-of-fact persons like ourselves. 
Of course it is not true that some ladies hoisted two members of @ 
German band out of the crush with their lace pocket-handkerchiefs. 
On the other hand, it is very likely that the Home Correspondent 
was nearly ridden over in Baker Street. What is evident is that 
the interest of the whole story is made to radiate from the narrator. 


small its value as a contribution to history, still, as an exhibition 
of the way in which a Home Correspondent lays his plans, and 
how he is affected by a great occasion, and incidentally of his 
normal amusements and tastes, it is not without a certain psycho- 
logical value. 

There is another knack in this sort of writing. It consists in 
carrying off a bouncing exaggeration with an air of studied par- 
ticularity. Among other London sights the Home Correspondent 
visits the hustings at the last Westminster election. Naturally 
a show of hands takes place. To an ordinary spectator this is a 
very commonplace aflair. But mark what may be made of it by 
one who has an eye to business. He is good enough, in his free 
and easy way, to run his observations into a sort of nu 
rhyme :—‘ There were short hands, long hands, thin hands, stro 
hands, taper but tawny hands, hairy and brawny hands, most 


them dirty ones, very few shirty ones; clothed in cotton and 


He, and not the Princess, is the centre of the picture. However _ 
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kid, or in thumb-stalls half hid, and a few even set off by 
‘awel or ring, that grove of palms was a most curious 
tin .” Now considering that he was in a dense crowd, clinging 
with difficulty to a gas-fitter, this strikes us as a wonderfi 
instance of the power of observation. To have noticed, not only 
the conformation, but the covering and ornaments of a forest of 
momentarily uplifted hands, is a marvellous feat even for a Home 
Correspondent. He can even see what is not in sight—the temper 
of those to whom the hands belonged. “ Of all these hands, not 
one is clenched in anger.” But this is nothing to what may be 
seen, in the by: ed cats, from the top of the London Monument. 
«There were black cats, tawny cats, lean cats, fat cats, cats with 
packs arched as by strychnine, and cats as demure as Bathsheba 
cleaning themselves.” Even the smuts on people’s noses do not 
escape observation. One more specimen of what we may call this 
ift of second-sight will suffice. Among other —_ the Home 
ndent visits the Old Bailey. A common observer would see 
nothing there but a dingy chamber, with some elderly and middle- 
tlemen disguised in wigs. But the practised eye of the Home 
Correspondent takes in ever so much more. To say nothing of a 
vision of abstract vices, he descries “forged documents, knives 
clotted with the blood of murdered men, bludgeons with grey hairs 
stuck fast to them, and bottles with a littl® poisonous stuff still left 
at the bottom from which men had unknowingly drunk to death.” 
The Court must have been occupied with murder on the most 
comprehensive scale to account for all this ghastly mass of evi- 
ence. 
‘ Of course a cheery writer must ripple every now and then into 
itive jocosity. The facetie which stud these volumes are many 
and various. A good deal of fun is made by mere periphrasis. 
Short words are translated into long ones. Thus a show of hands 
becomes a “manual exhibition,” and the language of a bargee 
“ aquatic vituperations.” A sweetheart who kisses his young woman 
isan “amatory aggressor.” Ey the evening to a party is 
the “post-amphitryonic system.” pick-me-up is a “ transat- 
lantic elixir.’ A tender part of the body is amplified into a 
“sentient locality,” and the throat into the “human cesophagus.” 
Our author affects another kind of wit, of which Sydney Smith and 
M. About are so fond. He revels in verbal surprise. Thus he 
describes how he goes to see the skaters in St. James’s Park, not 
without a hope of seeing some one immersed. “Nothing came of 
it,” he adds, “except chilblains.” “I never loved a young 
gazelle,” he exclaims in another place, speculating in a pleasant 
way on the causes of his good fortune in life; “but if I had in- 
dulged so ridiculous a caprice I should doubtless have brought 
it up (of course by hand) to maturity and old age.” Then 
he is an inveterate punster. “ Find fault with your camera, 
my friends,” he says, in one place, meaning himself; “but the 
photographs shall be taken from the life. any of you think 
the representation is libellous, bring your action against the 
Sun Fire Office, which is alone responsible for the damage.” 
Going to a cattle show, he observes an empty compartment 
labelled “Pen of Three Females.” “Iwas curious about this,” he 
remarks, “expecting to behold the writing implement which had 
been used by some female triumvirate of letters—Hypatia, Hannah 
More, and Miss Martineau perhaps.” It strikes us that a female 
triumvirate would be almost as great a curiosity in its way. A livel. 
description of the Dog Show at Islington is brought to an end with 
the remark that the “enormous raw material for hydrophobia [a 
wonderful phrase for a dog Sy’. has been dismissed without any 
occurrence of that malady. If the evil had not been averted,” he 
adds characteristically, “it would certainly not have been for any 
want of such deterrents and remedial agents as bark and whine.” 
After this, we think, the force of punning can no further go. It 
would do credit to any Strand burlesque. As a specimen of our 
author’s more sustained humour, take the following criticism of the 
money article in the Times. Mule twist and grey shirtings are 
fair game, though perhaps they have been made to yield more 
- their share of what our author would call the raw material 
wit :— 

“In the Stock Exchange, the supply of money continues abundant.” What 
4 charming place then that must be. “ Exchequer-bills left off at 1s, dis. 
to 2s.pm.” Did they? then they seem not to have made up their minds 
whether they would be calculated ‘as cab-fares, or by the railway time-tables. 
“In the share market yesterday, dulness was the prevailing feature.” 
Well, I am not surprised at that. “In British mines Wheal Ludcott 
declined.” Who's he, I wonder, and what did he object to? 
“ Wheal Mary Anne”—come, that looks like a young lady’s investment— 
“Wheal Mary Anne improved 3.” That seems very odd—a young lady 
improving a quarter. Perhaps she was at a finishing school, and has done 
credit to her “ extras” during the last three months. . . . “The demand 
for rum continues without improvement.” Now what do they mean by 
that? Lhope they don’t want people to drink more rum. “Rice is un- 
changed.” ‘That I am sorry for, for I think it is one of those things 
that might improve itself. It might acquire a little taste of its own, and 
not be so entirely dependent on strawberry jam to make it palatable. 


“Mule twist is quiet.” This sounds almost too good to be true, It is a 
contradiction in terms, if it means anything. 


‘We have quoted more than enough to show the quality of the 
wit in this book. In justice to its author, we must add that, in 
embodying it in the present solid shape, he hardly gives himself 
or it a fair chance of being appreciated. The mistake lies not so 
much in writing as in republishing this sort of cockney rattle. 
Like some highly-seasoned dishes, a little of it goes a great way. 
In instalments we can imagine it to be readable, but it wants a 
strong stomach to swallow two volumes of it, 
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FASCICULUS.* 


HE Fasciculus unrolled before us is a pleasing evidence of 
what a limited copartnership can produce, if three or four 
scholars will but ransack their portfolios, and, refurbishing their old 
verses, add two or three copies of new ones, these latter having the 
benefit of maturer taste and less formality of composition. As a 
whole, it isa volume which highly for the taste and scholar- 
= of its contributors ; yet modest it may justly be called, because, 
although each of the versifiers is qualified to cope on equal foot- 
ing, and with as good antecedents, with most of the names in the 
Folia Silvule, Arundines Cami, and Sabrine Corolla, it is observa- 
ble that they avoid comparison by rarely, if ever, attempting the 
same passages, at least in the same metres. Mr. Walford, for 
instance, gives usa very pretty elegiac version of Wordsworth’s 
“Lucy on the banks of Dove”; but turning to the Folia, we 
find it there translated into iambics and hendecasyllabics, not 
into elegiacs. So Byron’s lines, “Slow sinks more lovely ere his 
race is run,” &c., which in this volume are rendered into hexameters, 
are there turned only into elegiacs. Nor does Mr. Gidley’s penchant 
for Keats’s poetry tempt him, so far as we can discover, into actus! 
competition with Mr. Charles Merivale, whose version of the 
Hyperion shows so finished a Latin style, such a rich vocabulary, 
and such power of translation that the Keatsian ground is held by 
him ata vantage. 

Like ks of this class, the Fasciculus of Gidley and 
Thornton is calculated to serve another purpose besides exhibit- 
ing and fostering a taste for Latin versification—namely, to im- 
press even casual takers-up of the volume with the untold wealth 
of our English poetry. Such collections necessarily unearth many 
old favourites ; ~ to avoid sameness, the taste of editors in select- 
ing unhacknied passages is put on its trial. And since nice per- 
ception in making choice of the appropriate Latin for the best 
English is a safe guarantee for refined and critical taste, there is 
well nigh a certainty that these books of translation will contain 
some of the best models, and more or less of the choice gems, of 
British poesy. This is so in the present instance. Readers may 
do worse than beguile an idle half-hour in skimming the left-hand 

ages of the open Fasciculus; while, if they desire a finer appre- 
oie and a subtler analysis of the sometimes partially veiled 
beauty of the originals, they cannot do better than turn to the 
right, and observe how accomplished Latinists interpret and 
elucidate these in a language peculiarly fitted for exact inter- 
pretation. 

The larger part of the translations in this volume is the work of 
Mr. Gidley, but, without wishing to be invidious, we should award 
the palm of excellence to Mr. Thornton. The Muse of the latter 
is simpler and more masculine, savours less of mannerism and 
trick, and seldom fails to leave a sense of satisfaction on the 
pleased ear. What most strikes us in the former is that he is 
more ambitious in his attempts, but that, while flying high, he is 
apt to fall beneath his aim, to be here and there unsustained, and 


now and then to lapse into poverty of expression. Conclusions of 


ge versions, such as the last lines of his iambic version of 
ennyson’s lines “ Break, break, break, &c.” disappoint us by their 
feebleness, 
The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me, ~ 
becomes prosaic in 
Heu! semper evi pristini decor modis 
Nullis moratus aufugit. 


And we have noted down at least half a dozen instances where, 
through lack of sustained force, he uses the possessive pronoun where 
it is utterly needless, and where we are certain that Ovid would 
have left it out—e.g. 
Which thy frozen bosom bears. 
Quos pectus gélidum gaudet habere tuum.—P. 37. 
Ere a lean bat could plump its wintry skin. 
Dum vespertilio reddat 
Pingue suum corpus brumali frigore macrum.—P. 171. 
The same translator too much disregards authority as to the 
words and phrases he adopts, or he would shrink from the use of 
Inde et hine, in p. 49) to express what Virgil would have written 
Hine atque hine (Ain. i, 162), and what might here have been 
modified into “ Hine et hinc”; from the application to a river of 
the epithet “ striatus,” “channelled,” “furrowed,” a word for which 
we doubt if he can find any poetical authority, or indeed any 
authority earlier than Vitruvius, Pliny, Apuleius, and Columella. 


We are a little curious to learn what justification there is for the. 


supine “ yisitum” in p. 195, line 5, and where a Latin poet ever 
uses “clepsydra ” as a dactyl, as Mr. Gidley does in p. 73. Times 
are changed, too, if composition-masters pass over the relegation 
of copulative conjunctions to such a distance frorn the commence- 
ment of a clause as in the words “Que sunt iterumgwe ferenda,” 
p- 89. These may o— slight departures from neatness, yet 
they take from the pleasure with which a scholar enjoys verses 
often exceedingly polished and tasteful. We feel no such draw- 
back in reading one of Mr. Gidley’s best efforts, the description of 
Pandsemonium by Milton (P. LZ. Book i.) turned into Latin hexa- 
meters; although even here there is an ornate diffuseness, ill- 
matched with the vigour wherewith Dobson clothed the same 
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lines more than a century ago. Compare both in the description 
of Mammon :— 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven, for e’en in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else, enjoyed 
In vision beatific. —P. 24. 
Imperat his Mammon, quo non abjectior ullus 
Excidit e eeelo: sedis namque accola quondam 
Summe spectabat semper quecunque minoris 
Intererant pretii, mente inferiora volutans ; 
Aurea miratus ccelestis strata palati 
Plus quam divinos, oblectamenta piorum, 
Fructus, queis alitur sacra meus mysteria volvens. 
Gidley, Fase, p. 25. 
Mammon, demissior omnibus unus 
Qui ccelo exciderant ; cceli namque ipsius oris 
Dejectaque acies misero, sensus-que jacebant 
Depressi; sic usque soli stellantis honori 
Calcatisque auri radiis attentus inheesit ; 
Olli nec minima potuit dulcedine pectus 
Tangere, que divos permulcet summa voluptas, 
Ipsius ora Dei, sanctosque accedere yultus.— Dobson, p. 38. 
The latter of these versions has hardly a fault, whilst its three 
last lines catch the very tone and spirit of the grand original. In 
the former, the repetition of the same idea “spectabat—qurecunque 
minoris Intererant pretii,” in “mente inferiora volutans,” is in 
itself an admission of weakness; and the use of “volvens”’ so 
soon after “ volutans” might better have been avoided. It is but 
fair to say that, in a close comparison of the twain throughout the 
whole description, some lines of Mr. Gidley match, and some out- 
match, Dobson for excellence; but then the later writer has the 
advantage of having the former before him, for imitation or 
avoidance, as the case might be. We must add, too, that there 
are translations by Mr. Gidley, that of Milton’s sonnet “On the 
Pious Memory of Mrs. Catherine Thompson” (pp. 70-1), into 
elegiacs, and that of “ Elfin Echos” from Tennyson into alcaics, 
(166-9), which could scarcely have been bettered. Each idea in 
the opening lines of the latter— 
The splendour falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes, &c., 
finds just embodiment in this graceful stanza :— 
Dum Sol inaurat meenia turrium, 
Dum fabulosis culminibus micat 
Nix, et sub obliqua coruscat 
Luce lacus trepidantis equor. 
This sample is a fair one of the whole translation. 

We must proceed to show cause for preferring Mr. Thornton 
even to one who can write so well on occasion. There breathes 
more uniformly in his verses a thorough Latin spirit, and a power 
of throwing into the proper amvuunt of words each idea to be 
transferred from the English. No one can read his translation of 
Herrick’s lines “ To his Dying Brother” (pp. 81- 3) without recog- 
nising in his elegiacs an imitative gift enabling him to catch the 
best points of Catullus or Ovid on kindred themes, and to blend a 
Christian tone with the more selfish echoes of heathen “ Tristia,” 
If in the couplet 

There’s pain in parting, and a kind of hell, 
When once true lovers take their last farewell, 
Qualis Tartareas complet dolor acrior umbras, 
Tali cedentis pectora torquet amor, 
we seem to hear the former, the last couplets embody a Christian 
thought, into his Latin version of which Mr. Thornton infuses 
something of the feeling and language of Prudentius, “Jn 
exsequiis defuncti” :— 
No! here I'll last, and walk, a harmless shade, 
About this urn, wherein thy dust is laid, 
To guard it so as nothing here shail be 
Heavy, to hurt those sacred seeds of thee.—P. 82. 
Hic ubi defossa cineres conduntur in urna 
Bustum observabo flebilis umbra tuum, 
Ne quid sacrilego dilectam pondere glebam 
Urgeat, et ledat semina sacra tui. 


In a somewhat kindred vein of poetry, nothing can be much 
truer than the same translator’s imitation of “Auld Lang Syne ” 
in Lforace’s asclepiadean metre (e.g. Pastor cum traheret, &c., Od. 
1. xv.). It is needless to supply the English of Burns for stanzas 
which translate it so speakingly as these following ;— 

Nos juvit pueros currere per juga, 
Ac flores per agrum carpere. fulgidos ; 
Excepere vie taedia plurime 
Annos preteritos diu. 
Szpe et contigui flumine rivuli 
Totum mane simul lusimus; at mare 
Inter nos resonans fluctibus obruit 
Annos preteritos diu.—P. 155. 


Mr. Thornton is also singularly happy in the expression of a lighter 
vein. ‘This may be seen in his translation of the epigram on the 
“ Affirmative Negative” 13 110), and in the elegiacs which 
capitally reproduce George Colman’s “ Lodgings for Single Gen- 
tlemen,” puns and all. A fat gentleman, be it remembered, took 
lodgings unwittingly over a bakehouse, and, losing flesh, became 
alarmed, and called in a doctor :— 

The doctor look’d wise: “A slow fever,” he said : 

Prescribed sudorifics, and going to bed. i.) 


“ Sudorifics in bed,” exclaim’d Will, “are humbugs ! 
T’ve enough of them here, without paying for drugs! * 
Tum medicus: “ Vexat, video, te langui 
Sudare, et tepido fovere toro, 
Te jubeam.” “ Pereat torus iste, et sudor,” Omasus, 
hermis gratuitis hic, nimiisque, fruor ! 
Nor is the dénowement less faithfully turned :— 
Will paid for his rooms: cried the host, with a sneer, 
“ Well! I see you’ve been ‘ going away’ half a year!” 
“ Friend, we can’t well agree i et no quarrel,” Will said, 
“ But I’d rather not perish, while you make your bread.” 
Solvuntur nummi. Naso tunc hospes adunco ; 
“Sex menses, video, nunc abiturus, obis.” 
“ Non bene convenit ; lis absit,” dixit Omasus ; 
“ Conficias panem, ne modo conficiar.”—P. 189. me 
Excellent too is Mr. Thornton’s facility in applying the Latin 
Terence to kindred scenes of 
Falstaff is driven to accept as a disguise “the dress of my maid’s 
aunt, the fat woman of Brentford,” is so well turned that to quote 
it would be to spoil it. But he is at home in the whole of 
Latin verse, so much so that we marvel that he should tute kent 
coupled “ finis” with a feminine adjective in the same copy of 
aleaics (p. 40). As, though found in the feminine, “ finis” is not 
so found, that we know’ of, in the poets, not even the exigenci 
of an alcaic third line should have persuaded him to admit it, 

Mr. Baker's few contributions are in the spirit of Martial, 
is the jester apparently of this “ Verse Company, Limited.” The 
most notable of his productions are a translation of his own odd 
verses “ ‘To a Bed” into hendecasyllabics ; and some original Latin 
verses on “ Xyloecus” (query “ Woodhouse?”) and “De Otio 
Sabbatario.” 

Students and lovers of Latin verse will west prefer to these 
Mr. Walford’s neat and classical translations, the only fault of which 
is that there are so few of them. “The Last Rose of Summer” 
(163-5), “ She dwelt beside the untrodden ways” (175), and the 
last copy in the book (255), “ From Milton’s Hymn for Christmas 
Day,” are all so excellent in neatness and finish that one is apt to 
suspect that this accomplished versifier purposely stinted himself 
in space and quantity, that the quality might be the more con- 
spicuous, as compared with the copious exercitations of his 
colleagues. Be that as it may, he appears here in excellent 
company; and there are a hundred unnoted passages in the 
Fasciculus in which the classical reader will discover unalloyed 
good taste and sound translation. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ii is more than twenty years since the late M. Cousin said that 
the French classics of the seventeenth century should be 
treated and studied comme des anciens. With them, as with Vi 

or Euripides, we must discuss various readings, balance ni 
the evidence for or against certain texts, and attempt the difficult 
task of scholiasts. We have had a lexicon to the Greek tragic 
poets, a verbal index to Homer, a concordance to Demosthenes; 
and now savants present us with special dictionaries for Corneille, 
Madame de Sévigné, and Pascal. To the magniticent edition 
of Madame de Sévigné’s Letters published by Messrs. Hachette 
a supplement of this kind was n ; and the work has 
been undertaken, and brought to a satisfactory conclusion in 
two volumes, forming tomes XIII. and XIV. of the collection.* 
M. Sommer, who is responsible for it, has discharged his task in 
the most efficient manner. Clearly, however, a mere alphabe 
tical list can give no satisfactory idea of an author's style, unless 
it is completed by a grammatical introduction showing how that 
author combines his words together, what are his favourite phrases 
and metaphors, and so forth, M. Sommer has not neglected this 
part of his duty, and the preface to his dictionary initiates us, 
so to speak, into the mysteries of Madame de Sévizné’s grammar, 
The question of no inconsiderable place in 
this part of the work. t us no longer laugh at the beaw 
spelling of Swift’s contemporaries when we see Madame de 
Maintenon talking of continuer a an nestre instruit, and Madame 
de Sévigné writing feblesse instead of faiblesse. What would 
national schoolmasters say of such things at the present day? 
Finally, we must congratulate the publishers on their completion 
of the correspondence of Notre Dame de Livry. The eleventh 
volume, including the tables, is announced as ready for immediate 
publication. 

We pass by an easy transition to the three thick volumes which 
M. de Sainte-Aulaire has given us.t Madame du Deffand, the 
Duchess de Choiseul, and the Abbé Barthélemy are no unworthy 
successors of the sémillante marquise. ‘Ihe atmosphere of the 
eighteenth century pervades the work before us—an atmosphere 
of selfishness, indifference, and worldliness; and, out of a number 
of brilliant thou hts, it would be impossible to pick out one really 
great and ennobling. We reviewed some years ago the first 
edition of M. de Sainte-Aulaire’s recuetl, and we can now merely 
repeat the praise we awarded to it then. The preface gives us an 
excellent sketch of French society a hundred years ago, and serves 
to illustrate the correspondence itself. The editor has, moreover, 
added to the previous collection a number of letters addressed by 


* Lettres de Madame de Sévigné, de sa Famille et de ses Amis, Vols. 13, 
14. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

+ Correspondance Complete de Madame du Deffand. Publice par M. de 
Sainte-Aulaire. Paris: Lévy. 
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4hé-Duchess de Choiseul to Madame du Deffand, besides an entire 


 geries which the latter of these ladies wrote to a M. Craufurd. It 


that it was this M. Craufurd who had introduced Horace 
Walpole to Madame du Deffand, and therefore she became attached 
to him from a sort of interested motive. “Je vous aime,” she said 
one day, “ ae vous m’avez induite 4 aimer M. Walpole.” As 
M. de Sainte-Aulaire remarks, the letters now published for the 
first time will reveal nothing new respecting Madame du Defland. 
Of all the illustrious ladies of the last century, she is perhaps the 
best known; she has been studied from every point of view, and 


her character is thoroughly understood. That character was the | 


uintessence of egotism. Even Walpole reproached her for being 
exacting beyond belief,” and if she managed to retain all her 
friends except D’Alembert, it only shows that the charms of a 
cultivated mind, a certain amount of wit, and conversational 

wers of a high order, will sometimes atone for the want of the 
more solid qualities of the heart. Voltaire, Rousseau, Gibbon, 
and many other distinguished personages incidentally appear 
throughout these entertaining epistles, which are full of literary 
as well as of political and social gossip. 

M. Gachard’s Don Carlos et Philippe II* has also reached a 
second edition, and deserves to be mentioned here on account of 
the alterations which the author has introduced into the original 

jan of his work. A very short time after it was see sy M. 
Bachard had the opportunity of studying in the Imperial State 
Paper Office at Vienna the despatches addressed to the Govern- 
ment of Venice by Paolo Tiepolo, Giovanni Loranzo, Antonio 
Tiepolo, and Sigismondo Cavalli, who held in succession the post 
of Ambassador of the Republic to the Court of Madrid between 
the years 1561 and 1568. ‘These documents, together with a few 
others preserved in the libraries of Brussels and of Lisbon, have 
pa the author with a quantity of new facts, and enabled him 
to throw fresh light upon several incidents in the life of King 
Philip II. The alterations made by M.Gachard do not exclusively 
consist of additions ; he has suppressed, amongst other things, the 
appendices which terminated the original volume, and which are 
now comparatively useless, because the various pieces they in- 
cluded have been printed elsewhere, and can be easily consulted. 
Some of the footnotes have also disappeared, and this, we must 
say, we regret. It is always satisfactory to the reader to be able 
to verify at once the text of every passage quoted, and to have the 
ipsissima verba under his eyes. Chapter X., containing a narrative 
of the revolution of the Netherlands, has in like manner been cut 
out; and, finally, M.Gachard has suppressed certain details which 
referred particularly to the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots. 


A cheap and illustrated edition of the Histoire des Girondins + 
is among the latest productions of the French press. So much, 
however, has been already said at various times about M. de 
Lamartine’s historical novel that it seems unneces: to dwell 
upon it at any length here. We have only to remark that the 
work was apparently prompted by hopes and expectations which 
have been signally falsitied by events. It is clear that, on the eve 
of the Reyolution of 1848, the author of Jocelyn anticipated the 
return to power of men representing in the Republican camp the 
theories entertained by the Girondists, and he thought that, en- 
lightened by the records of the past, they would be both prudent 
and strong enough to keep the tide of democracy within its proper 
channel. The result furnishes a curious commentary on these 
sanguine anticipations. 

M. Alfred Assolant’s Histoire de la Campagne de Russie t is also 
an illustrated book which does not require any very special 
notice. It is pleasantly written, and the woodcuts are of the 
average kind. The chief objection we have to publications of 
this description arises from their unwieldy character. The large 
quarto size is fitted for none but works of reference. The illus- 
trations, too, except in the case of portraits, can only be pro- 
ductions of fancy, and in many instances give positively wrong 
ideas of the scenes represented. We will venture to say that 
M. De Ségur’s Histoire de la Grande Armée, unillustrated as it is, 
surpasses in vividness and in picturesque effect the volume of 
M. Assolant. 

We have already a number of works on Italy, ery with 
the Letters of President De Brosses and ending with the large 
work of M. Henri Taine, but nevertheless the volume which M. 
Pierre Clément presents to us will not be considered superfluous by 
careful readers, It is the journal of Colbert's son, the Marquis 
De Seignelay §, destined himself to occupy afterwards a dis- 
tinguished post in the councils of Louis xi ., and who, in order 
to complete his education, started off on a tour during the year 
1671. Three eminent men had been a pointed by Colbert to 
accompany him—namely, Blondel the architect, a nephew of the 
celebrated painter Mignard, and a littérateur of great reputation, 
named Isarn. Thus guided, the Marquis began his expedition, 
observing carefully what he saw, and keeping a journal of his 
experiences. It would be useless to turn to Seignelay’s impressions 
de voyage with the hope of finding there anything like the sparkling 
humour of De Brosses or the descriptive powers of Dupaty; the 

“ Carlos et Philippe II. Par M. Gachard. 2° dition. Paris: 


+ Histoire des Girondins. Par M. de Lamartine. Edition illustrée. 
Paris: Le Chevalier. 


} Histoire de la Campagne de Russie, Par Alfred Assolant. Paris: Le 
Chevalier, 


§ L’Lialie en 1671, relation d'un Voyage du Marquis de Seignelay. Publige 
par M. Pierre Clément. Paris: Didier. 


young Marquis seldom rises beyond that uniform and too colourless 
tone of writing which is, or ought to be, exclusively confined to 
official despatches and political documents. L’ Italie en 1671 reads 
almost like a blue-book. Three episodes alone contrast, by their 
amusing character, with the general style of the volume; we refer 
to the accounts of the fanciful self-mortifications of the Bologna 
Franciscans, the fanaticism of the Roman flagellants, and the 
entente cordiale between the Viceroy of Naples and the banditti. 
One thing is quite evident from the details which the tourist 
places before us—Italy two hundred years ago was very mu 
patiently and administratively, what it is now, Colbert intended 

is son to take an active part in the direction and organization 
of the navy; and the young man was thus brought into close 
intercourse with some of the most distinguished personages of the 
day. This led to an extensive correspondence, out of which 
M. Pierre Clément has selected forty-three interesting letters 
addressed to Du Quesne, Tourville, Fénelon, &e. We must not 
forget to notice the introductory étude, or biographical sketch of 
Seignelay, which is executed with all the care and ability that 
uniformly stamp M. Clément’s productions. 

As might have been expected, the new sot-disant liberal 
measures prom by the Government of Napoleon III, have 
called forth a variety of pamphlets written from different points 
of view. More particularly, the measures relating to the liberty 
of the press were sure to be freely and fuily canvassed. The 
two volumes now before us consider the subject under diame- 
trically opposite aspects. Let us first see what M. Fernand 
Giraudeau has to say.* His theory may be thus expressed :—In 
France, journalism, instead of being the echo of public opinion, 
aims at directing it; hence the necessity of placing newspaper 
literature under the strictest preventive legislation. As the 
délits de presse cannot be defined, arbitrary measures are in this 
case unavoidable. Now the magistrates are incompetent to carry 
out such measures, because their sole duty is to apply positive 
laws to determined and well-defined facts. Society itself, there- 
fore, must interfere. But how? By the jury? No, answers 
M. Giraudeau; in France jurymen have never understood their 

osition, and their decisions have in most cases been scandalously 
indulgent. As M, Giraudeau has no faith in the system of censor- 
ship, his conclusion is that the present scheme, which submits 
the when 9d press to administrative jurisdiction, must be re- 
garded by all sensible men as the only normal one. In point of 

rinciple, the Government, he argues, represents society, whose 
Interests it defends, and therefore its action here as well as every- 
where else can be easily justified. In point of fact, the surveillanc: 
of the administration is mild while it is firm, and accordingly nc 
reasonable argument can be raised against it. 

M. Edouard Laferriére has written on the Liberal side t one of 
the most lucid statements we have ever seen of the present con- 
dition of newspaper literature. He begins by examining the 
measures recently granted as “ the crowning of the edifice,” and 
he does not share the enthusiasm with which they inspire some 

ersons. In the first place, the right of discussing the Address 

as been withdrawn, and replaced by that of making interpel- 
lations, which interpellations can be refused by the majority. In 
the second place, although neither the Minister of the Interior nor 
the Prefects have any longer discretionary power over journalists, 
the trials for délits de presse are still to be conducted with closed 
doors, and, worse than all, these cases are not withdrawn from the 
cognizance of the correctional tribunals and restored to the assizes, 
as in former days. Thus, whilst M. Giraudeau emphatically 
deprecates trial by jury, M. Laferriére considers it the one thing 
to be chiefly desired. His book is full of curious statistical 
details, and proves in the clearest manner that in the present state 
of things independent journalism in France is impossibie. 

Charles Nodier knew something about the dangers of newspaper 
literature, and he was sent to prison for his liberal views at a 
time when the paternal régime of absolute government preserved 
order very much in the same way as it does just now. The 
acquaintance of Nodier with Pichegru, his incarceration at Sainte- 
Pélagie, the serveillance to which he was then condemned, and 
his residence at Besangon, form very interesting episodes in the 
charming book consecrated to the memory of that distinguished 
man by his daughter, Madame Mennessier.t Charles Nodier, 
unfortunately for his reputation, had too discursive a mind, He 
wandered from entomology to bibliography, from bibliography to 
linguistics; and whilst he composed an extraordinary number of 
essays admirable in point both of style and of learning, and wrote 
many a beautiful tale and many a graceful ode, he left behind 
him no monument worthy of his genius. “His works,” says 
M. Sainte-Beuve, “are lke an army without head-quarters.” - 
Charles Nodier, however, deserves to be remembered amongst the 
brilliant representatives of the Romantic school of literature, and 
the biographical notice now before us is an important contribution 
to the intellectual history of contemporary France. 

M. Tenré, Consul of the Republic of Paraguay, has collected 
in an interesting volume a number of statistical facts on the 
produce and the commerce of America.§ Hitherto, says our 


* La Presse périodique, Par Fernand Giraudeau. Paris: Dentu. 

+ La Censure et le Régime Correctionnel. Par F:d. Laferriere. Paris : 
Le Chevalier. 

t Charles Nodier, Fpisodes et Souvenirs desaVie. Par Madame Mennessier- 
Nodier. Paris: Didier. 

§ les Etats Américains, leurs Produits et leur Commerce. Par L. Tenré. 
Pafis: Plon. 
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author, the United States alone have engaged the attention of 
historians and publicists, or, if these writers bestow any notice on 
the Southern part of the American continent, their remarks are 
limited to Brazil. M. Tenré undertakes to supply the information 
which is wanting on the other provinces, and he gives in a series 


of chapters a number of details which, though of a merely sta- | 


tistical nature, are very valuable as showing the resources of 
America. 

Several translations of foreign works have lately been published, 
showing that our French neighbours are bestowing an increasing 
amount of attention upon the intellectual life of other countries. 
Let us mention as particularly important M. Léouzon Le Duc’s 
Poemes Nationaux de la Suede Moderne.* The learned author 
strongly protests against those critics who would limit the domain 
of the beautiful, and treat the science of wsthetics as if it were 
merely the profession of faith of a small coterie. The history of 
humanity includes, says M. Le Duc, the most varied clements ; 
and whatever admiration we may feel for the intellectual life of 
the South of Europe should not make us think slightingly of 
the poetical masterpieces of the North. In order to justify his 
assertion, he has selected three of the most celebrated Sagas of 
the poet Tegner, whose biography he gives by way of intro- 
duction. The notes—an indispensable feature where so many local 
allusions occur—are sufficiently copious without being too prolix. 


Messrs. Véron and Hillebrand have joined their efforts for the 
ae of giving us the history of Prussia. Chance, says M. 
/éron +, has nothing, or very little, to do with sublunary affairs, 
and therefore the recent success of Count Bismark can appear in 
the light of a sudden and unaccountable fact only to those who are 
not acquainted with the antecedents of Prussia. In the present 
volume, whilst describing the history of that monarchy since 
the death of Frederic the Great, M. Véron endeavours to show 
by what combination of circumstances the antagonism betiveen 


Austria and Prussia has been constantly assuming a more defined | 


shape until it led to the events which are still fresh in every one’s | 


recollection. M. Véron is no admirer of Count Bismark, but he 
roves at the same time that the behaviour of Napoleon towards 
russia from 1806 to 1812, to say nothing of the ever re- 
peated clamours of French self-styled Liberals about the frontier 
of the Rhine, would be quite sufficient to justify any want of 
sympathy on the part of King William for the government of the 
Emperor. 

M. Hillebrand’s book ¢, composed of articles which originally 
appeared in the Journal des Débats, is designed, like that of 
M. Véron, to point out the necessity of putting an end to the bitter 
feelings at present existing between Tunes and Prussia. It is 
natural, of course, that the French, on the one hand, should not have 
forgotten the Treaties of 1815, and that the Prussians, on the 
other, should have preserved an irritating recollection of Napo- 
leon’s invasion of their country. But now that the treaties are 
in point of fact annulled, and that united Germany has no 
longer to dread foreign interference, “2 should sentiments of 
animosity still subsist on either side? The best way, M. Ilille- 
brand remarks, of obliterating these sentiments in Trance is to 
make the mass of readers better acquainted with Prussia; and 
such is the aim of the present little volume, which is agreeably 
written and full of interesting details. 

M. Le Hon, some of whose scientific works we have already had 
occasion to notice, has endeavoured to give within the compass of 
a few hundred pages a résumé of the history of man’s origin. His 
L’ Homme Fossile § consists of two parts, very unequal in length and 
in importance—the first discussing, in nineteen chapters, the 
main question which he undertakes to illustrate; whilst the 
second, embracing only six short sections, treats of the motion of 
the sea, the equinox, and the formation of glaciers. As an 
appendix or corollary to his volume, M. Le Hon has added a 
criticism of Darwin’s theory, translated into French from the 
Italian of Professor Omboni of the University of Milan. The 
letter-press is illustrated with eighty engravings. 


The kind of intellectual and political renaissance which is 
now taking place in Greece has already prcduced some very 
remarkable results. We hope that the time \ ill come when 
M. About’s Gréce Contemporaine and his Roi des Montagnes will 
be regarded as exaggerated caricatures, and that the descendants 
of the Hellenes, if they can never equal Sophocles or Thucy- 
dides, will show at least that they are still capable of taking 
their share in the lite progress of the age. As an in- 
stance in point let us notice an excellent strategical commen- 
tary on the Iliad, com by a Cretan, M. Nicolaides.|! It is 
the result of personal observation, and the scholarly manner 
in which it is written deserves the highest praise. M. Gustave 
d’Lichtal, well known by his work on the Gospels, and by his 
contributions to Oriental literature, has introduced M. Nicolaides 
to the French public in a very remarkable preface. A beautiful 
map is given at the end of the volume. 


Amongst the works of fiction recently brought out very 
deserve more than a bare mention. Under the title Antoniella * 
M. de Lamartine relates one of the incidents of his life in Ital : 
The Drame de la rue de la Paix + is a sensational story, in which 
the principal actors are a policeman aud a liberated convict, 
There was certainly something overstrained in the old melo- 
dramatic brigands of the Franz Moor and the Jean Sbogar style, 
but they were poetical at least, whilst modern heroes are un. 
utterably vulgar. M. Victor Cherbuliez has taken fiction ft as the 
means of discussing the most serious political and social topics of 
the day, whilst M. fis rit Privat, in his Idoles du Jour §, denounces 
all the darling vices of modern French society. 


* Antoniella. Par M. de Lamartine. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
+ Le Drame de la rue de la Paix, Par Adolphe Belot. Paris: Lévy. 


t Le Grand Guvre. Par Victor Cherbuliez. Paris and London: L, 
Hachette & Co. 


§ Les Idoles du Jour. Par M. Esprit Privat. Paris: Didier. 
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The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarvrpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed, 
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PHILUA RMONIC SOCIETY.—THIRD CONCERT, Queen’s 

Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, April8. Conductor, Mr. W.G. Cusins. semahenien, 

Huibe of the Spirits Weber)s Conesrto in G (Beethoven). Pianoforte, Madame Schumann 

Spirits (We oven). ano’ 

Vocalists, Madile. Enequist and Madile. Drasdil. Reserved Seats, iss. each, of L. Cock, 
‘Addi 


ddison, & Co., 63 New Street, W. 
By Order, STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 


MADAME SCHUMANN begs to announce that she will 


give TWO RECITALS of PIANOFORTE MUSIC, in the St. James's Hall, as 
u 


cony, 
Street ; ‘eith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside; and at Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. 


* Les Potmes Nationaux de la Suéde Moderne. Traduit. par A. Léouzon 
Le Duc. Paris: Lacroix. 


+ Histoire de la Prusse is la mort de Frédéric II jusqu’a la bataille 


de Sadowa. Par E, Véron. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

+ La Prusse Contemporaine et ses Institutions, Par K. Hillebrand. Paris : 
Germer-Bailliére. 

§ L’ Homme Fossile en Europe. Par H. Le Hon, London: Triibner. 

|| Topographie et Plan Stratégique de WIliade. Par M. G. Nicolaiges, 
Paris and London: L, Hachette & Co. 


BALLAD CONCERT, St. James’s Hall, Thursday Evening, 
April 11. The Programme will include the following favourite Songs : “ Home, sweet 

Home" ~ “ The Motting of the Waters,” Miss Louisa Pyne ; “ She never told her Love" and 

§ Madile. Liebhart 

bind my Hair,” Miss Edith Wynne ; Auld Robin Gray,’ Madame Sainton-Do! 3" The 

Pilgrim of Love” and“ Draw the Sw tl ” Mr. W. H. Cummings ; * The Wolf 

and “Flow thou regal purple Stream,” Mr. Weiss; “The Flaxen-headed 

Montem Smith.—Tickets at y & Co's. 


ALLAD CONCERT, St. James’s Hall, Thursday Evening, 
Madlie Liebhart) and Xither May Sons 
{Mies Strangers yet,” by Claribel (Madame Tickets 
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as which oceasion she will make her last appearance in London this Season. Vocalists, Madame 
= | Sainton-Dolby and Madlle. Bramer. To commence at Three o'clock. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Bal- 
: BALLAD CONCERT, St. James’s Hall, under the Management 
> of Mr. JOHN BOOSEY, Thursday Evening, Agel 11, at which the following Artists will 
appear: Miss Louisa Pyne and Madile. Licbhart, Miss Edith Wynne, the Misses Wells, and 
Madame Sainton-Dolby ; Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss, ‘The 
: | Glees and Madrigals wiil be performed by the Misses Wells, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Chaplin 
oe : Henry, and Mr. Conway Cox, under the direction of the distinguished Composer, Mr. ~L. 
: ; | Hatton. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé. Stalls,6s.; Family Tickets for Four, 2\s.; Balcony, 38.; 
Tickets, 2s. and is.each. To be had of Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall; the principal Musicsellers; 
= | and of T. Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 
= 


